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An Avspicious PLAN oF ASSISTANT TEACHING 


For years there has been much admiration among certain edu- 
cators in this country of features of the plan used in Germany for 
training teachers for secondary schools—especially of the features 
that join the training in the field of education and a long period of 
apprenticeship in teaching at the end of the whole program. Several 
expositions and interpretations of the plan are available to Ameri- 
cans, one of the most recent and briefest of which is that by Professor 
Esther Crane, published in the March, 1934, School Review (“The 
Training of Secondary-School Teachers in Prussia—Some Impres- 
sions”). Interest in the plan has of late been extended and accentu- 
ated: this increase of interest has been stimulated by the surplus of 
teachers during the depression and by the general movement to ele- 
vate standards of teacher preparation. A new plan of “assistant 
teaching”’ in operation in the Bronxville, New York, schools appears 
to be a promising adaptation of the plan, although the description 
quoted below makes no reference to a European source. The descrip- 
tion is drawn from the Bronxville Schools Bulletin for September, 
1934, and appears over the signature of Willard W. Beatty, superin- 
tendent of schools. 
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Beginning in September, 1933, the Bronxville schools embarked on a new 
plan, by which recent college graduates are accepted as unpaid assistants for 
one or two years. While it is intended to expand the plan to include a limited 
number of exceptionally qualified persons at each level of the schools from the 
entering group through the high school, the majority of the first year’s assistants 
were in the high school. Here their presence offered some relief to the more 
heavily loaded members of the regular staff and assured attention to individual 
pupil needs which would not otherwise have been possible. 


ADVANTAGES TO BRONXVILLE 

Tried out experimentally for several years prior to 1933 when only one or 
two assistants were accepted, the plan has demonstrated certain important 
advantages to both the local schools and the student assistants. While at no 
time have these assistants been asked to do work which would replace salaried 
employees of the schools, their services offer the following advantages: 

1. Pupils whose work is found to be in error have the immediate advantage 
of individual remedial instruction from the assistant when corrected work is 
returned. 

2. More experienced assistants are allowed to work intensively with small 
groups of pupils, under the guidance of the regular teacher, thereby increasing 
the amount of individual attention to the pupil. 

3. Regular teachers to whom assistants are assigned are relieved of much 
routine correction of written work. 

4. In case of [a] teacher’s absence, the assistant, who is familiar with the 
work of the class and who knows the students, can carry on, in place of a sub- 
stitute who at best can know little about the work of individual pupils. 

5. Young college graduates of high caliber bring enthusiasm and a fresh 
point of view to both teachers and pupils. 

6. Vacancies in the teaching staff may from time to time be filled by the 
best qualified assistants, who will have the immense advantage of a year of 
familiarity with the work of the Bronxville schools. 


ADVANTAGES TO ASSISTANTS 


To the assistants themselves, the educational opportunity compares favor- 
ably with the experience an interneship in one of our leading hospitals offers 
to a young doctor and has similar values: 

1. At a time when there are more teachers than positions, the plan offers 
opportunity to college graduates to secure a year or more of practical experience 
in a good school system under the guidance of superior teachers, thus better 
fitting themselves to compete for positions. 

2. Through a co-operative arrangement with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a student may enjoy a full day of assistant teaching in the local 
schools and through seminars both in Bronxville and New York, complete the 
necessary professional requirements for certification—in fact through two years 
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of such an arrangement, with summer work under Teachers College auspices, 
qualify for a Master’s degree in education. 

3. Through sharing in the correction of papers and other routine work, the 
assistant establishes a working familiarity with subject matter and a knowledge 
of remedial procedure, learning that effective teaching depends as much upon 
adequate prior preparation and conscientious follow-up as upon classroom per- 
formance. 

4. Through daily observation of the work of two or more good teachers, the 
assistant has opportunity to compare techniques and watch their outcomes. 
Through frequent conferences with the regular teachers, in which the strength 
and weakness displayed by the student are freely canvassed, the student gains 
constructive help in improving his own teaching approach. 

5. Through actual opportunities for direct teaching, first with individuals, 
then with small groups, and lastly with full-sized classes, the assistant can apply 
the results of observation to his own teaching and, through the advice and criti- 
cism of the regular teacher, improve it. 

During the year 1933-34, twelve assistants, six men and six women, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Four of these already held Masters’ degrees. 
Economic circumstances dictated a modification of the plans of several, and only 
eight completed the original schedule. Three of these were added to the perma- 
nent staff of the Bronxville schools for the school year 1934-35. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ARRANGEMENT 

During the last few years Teachers College has tried several experiments in 
the variation of its program, both upon the graduate level, upon the under- 
graduate level, and in New College, making possible an individualized program 
for each student and including a variety of opportunities for practical experience 
in the field. A limited number of college graduates of ability and promise, 
satisfactory to the authorities of Teachers College and the administrative staff 
of the Bronxville schools, may be permitted to undertake a combined program 
of teaching in Bronxville and study in Teachers College. While no “time serv- 
ice” is required as a part of any phase of this plan for assistant teachers, the 
co-operative program leading to the Master’s degree in education contemplates 
a maximum of two years of residence. Students who wish to complete only the 
professional requirements leading to a New York State teaching certificate may 
be accepted for a single year including one summer session. The two-year plan 
contemplates two or three summers of work either at Teachers College or else- 
where under its direction. 

During the school year the student will give full-time service in the Bronxville 
schools as an unpaid assistant and carry, in addition, professional courses in 
education and psychology at Bronxville, or at Teachers College in the late 
afternoon, evening, or on Saturday. During the second year the student will 
be expected to carry through a research project planned in conjunction with the 
program of assistant teaching in Bronxville. The satisfactory completion of 
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either the one- or the two-year arrangement will not be conditioned on time or 
unit accumulation but upon quality of achievement as determined by a rating 
on teaching success in Bronxville and a comprehensive written and oral exami- 
nation at Teachers College. 

The only expense connected with the co-operative plan between Bronxville 
and Teachers College is the University tuition fee of $340 per year, which is 
exactly the same as for full-time residence work in the college. Prospective 
candidates for assistantships in Bronxville are urged to consider seriously this 
plan, especially if they have not completed the eighteen units of professional 
training required for New York State certification. 


FIELDS OF EXPERIENCE OPEN 


The Bronxville schools believe that they are able to offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities for teaching experience. In the high schools we believe that the pro- 
gram is particularly strong in: 

Science, where there are opportunities in general science, biology (both ele- 
mentary and advanced), physics, and chemistry. The past year a new course, 
in which we are undertaking an integration of the sciences, has been introduced. 

Languages (French, German, and Latin), where we are emphasizing the 
development of reading power. .... 

Social studies, where the current problem approach is being stressed. 

English, where we are devoting a good deal of attention to creative writing. 

Mathematics, where the emphasis has been on individualized teaching tech- 
niques. 

Fine arts, where creative expression is encouraged. 

Industrial arts, where work in copper and pewter has received unusual de- 
velopment. 

Physical education, where a program of intramural sports involving a ma- 
jority of the students has been in effect for eight years. 

We believe that there are exceptional opportunities for able men in the field 
of elementary education and that the Bronxville schools offer to men and 
women interested in progressive teaching techniques an unusual occasion to 
familiarize themselves with modern practice. This last year, there has been in- 
augurated, in conjunction with Sarah Lawrence College, a nursery school for 
children between the ages of two and four. A limited number of assistants will 
be accepted in the nursery school. ‘The Bronxville schools have also won a great 
deal of favorable attention for their work in elementary science and fine arts. 


WuaArt AN ASSISTANT DOES 
The program of work in Bronxville will conform somewhat to the following 
procedure, subject to modification as the individual needs may determine. The 
assistant will be placed under the direct supervision of Bronxville classroom 
teachers for the full teaching period of the school day. On the nursery school 
and elementary level this will probably involve work with one teacher for at 
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least eighteen weeks, at which time the assistant may continue with the same 
teacher or be transferred to another teacher or grade level as may appear wisest. 
In the high school the assistant will be assigned to at least two different teach- 
ers, either in the same subject field or in different subject fields. The student 
will divide his full time between these two teachers for the first eighteen weeks 
and at the end of that time will continue for at least one period of the day with 
one of these teachers but will then take up work with at least one additional 
staff member. By this means we hope to offer to the student a desirable variety 
in personality contacts and procedures, while making sure that he will have the 
opportunity to do at least six weeks of independent teaching of a full-sized class 
group. Practically, it is our feeling that each student should have experience in 
at least two fields of work, and while we shall not insist upon this diversity, it 
will be our endeavor to encourage students to follow this plan. 

The assistants as a group will meet with the superintendent of schools in 
seminar twice a week for discussion of problems in the field of educational 
philosophy and psychology growing out of their daily classroom experiences. 
Additional seminars in the late afternoon or evening in the study of current 
problems and educational philosophy are held by the regular Bronxville teach- 
ing staff once every two weeks, which the assistants will be expected to attend. 
They will also be expected to attend weekly faculty meetings of the schools in 
which they are working. Many opportunities are offered for continuing per- 
sonal conferences between the assistants and the staff members and adminis- 
trative officers of the schools. Every effort is made to create as realistic a situa- 
tion for the assumption of teaching and administrative responsibility as though 
the student were a paid member of the staff. Students will not be accepted or 
continued who are not prepared to co-operate in maintaining this relationship, 
for it is the only basis upon which their services would be of value to the schools 
or their experience could be construed as valuable preparation for teaching 
responsibilities. We find that a year of work under these circumstances is in a 
majority of cases equivalent to a year of teaching experience in the average rural 
or village situation. 


REGISTRATION AT TEACHERS COLLEGE Not REQUIRED 


While we believe that the plan of co-operative work at Bronxville and Teach- 
ers College is the more desirable arrangement, qualified candidates may be 
accepted as assistants who are not enrolled at the college. These assistants will 
be expected to meet all of the requirements as assistants in Bronxville and will 
be required to attend the seminars held in Bronxville. There will be no fees in 
connection with any of the work not taken for college credit. There are indica- 
tions that a similar plan of assistant teaching in connection with certain gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses at Teachers College and at New York University 
may prove feasible. The Bronxville schools are entirely open-minded with 
regard to such possible arrangements and make but one stipulation—any stu- 
dent accepted as an assistant in Bronxville classes must be present daily 
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throughout the school year for at least half of the school day. No other plan of 
co-operation will be considered. 

Students or experienced teachers wishing to be considered for such a year of 
assistant teaching in Bronxville should write directly to Willard W. Beatty, 
superintendent of schools, for an application form. Evidences of the student’s 
scholastic success, personal qualifications, and potential capacity for teaching 
will be required. A personal interview is of course desirable. Where work with 
Teachers College is planned, application must also be made to the college. 

For candidates accepted, the Bronxville schools can assume no financial 
responsibility but will be glad to co-operate in finding living quarters and other- 
wise aiding to make the year one of congenial associations. It is probable that a 
limited number of Bronxville families may be willing to offer board or room, or 
both, to a few students in exchange for domestic assistance or child care. Candi- 
dates who desire to make such arrangements should so state in their applica- 
tions. Unfortunately, it may not be possible to reach a final decision with re- 
gard to such arrangements prior to August of each year. 

The Bronxville schools of course assume no responsibility for the permanent 
placement of assistants under this plan. They will be entitled to the services of 
the Bureau of Educational Service of Teachers College, as are all other students 
of the college who have completed more than twelve units of residence work. 
However, the Bronxville schools will be happy to furnish credentials with regard 
to the teaching success of these assistants to any school official who may re- 
quest it. Each year, a number of school principals and superintendents turn to 
us for recommendations with regard to desirable candidates for teaching posi- 
tions who are familiar with the progressive philosophy and techniques. We 
hope that the program of assistant teaching outlined in this bulletin may con- 
tribute to the number of well-trained young people whom we can conscientiously 
recommend in response to such inquiries. 


THE NEWLY ORGANIZED NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
BusINEss EDUCATION 

Announcement has been made of the formation of the National 
Council of Business Education. A booklet of information issued in 
September sets forth its “purpose, plan, and program.” ‘The distinc- 
tive function of the new organization, according to the announce- 
ment, is ‘‘to define national policies of business education,” although 
the statement is made that, as a supplementary feature, certain 
special services will be rendered to member associations. 


The Council is a central organization of affiliated national, regionai, state, 
and local associations of business teachers. No individual business teacher can 
be a member of the Council except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, 
no dues are collected from individual teachers. The Council, according to the 
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constitution, is composed of the officers and the “representatives of affiliated 
organizations who may be the presidents and the immediately preceding presi- 
dents until such time as two representatives from each organization are elected. 
These delegates shall be elected for a term of one year.” 

The council plan, involving representation of associations rather 
than of individual memberships, says the announcement, has al- 
ready been adopted by a number of the larger educational groups of 
the country, notably the American Council on Education. The list of 
affiliated associations is as follows: National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions, American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association, Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York City and Vicinity, Commercial Supervisory 
and Research Club of Greater Cleveland, Pi Omega Pi Fraternity, 
the Commercial Section of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion, High School Commercial Teachers Association of New Jersey, 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association, and New England 
High School Commercial Teachers’ Association. 

The officers of the council are Paul S. Lomax, of New York Uni- 
versity, president; Ray Abrams, of the Samuel J. Peters Boys High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans, vice president; Helen Reynolds, 
of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, secretary; and Albert E. Bullock, 
of Los Angeles, treasurer. The council will have a number of stand- 
ing committees. 

Much less is said of the program of the council than of its purpose 
and plan. It is probably too early in the life of the organization to 
expect a great deal on this phase. However, the present large place 
and many undeveloped possibilities of business education in the 
schools give ample scope for activities of investigative and delibera- 
tive nature. We trust that the council will erect its program on a 
much more substantial foundation than uncircumspect surmises like 
those to be found in the following excerpt from its booklet. 


Apparently the chief reason why business education was not represented in 
the recently completed three-year National Survey of Secondary Education, 
undertaken by the United States Office of Education at a cost of $225,000, was 
the fact that no central and thoroughly representative council of business edu- 
cation existed at the time that plans for the national survey were being made. 
Such councils did exist for English, social studies, mathematics, and foreign 
languages, and special monographs in these subjects became a part of the survey 
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report of twenty-eight monographs. No special report on business education 
in a separate monograph was made, although business education in terms of 
the number of pupils and teachers involved ranks among the major divisions 
of American education. 


In the first place, the field of business education was generously 
recognized by the National Survey of Secondary Education, to which 
reference is made, and it is only ignorance of the scope of the report, 
more especially of Monographs Numbers 2 and 3 (Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin Number 17, 1932), that would explain, not excuse, such 
a misstatement. The reasons for the particular type of recognition 
given to certain special fields, among them commercial education, 
are clearly stated on pages 175-76 of the summary monograph 
(Number 1) of the National Survey report. We quote the brief 


statement in full. 

Certain subjects and subject groups are not represented in the seven remain- 
ing sections of the chapter. These are physical education and the practical arts, 
namely, industrial arts, agriculture, home economics, and the commercial sub- 
jects. Such study as had been made of the first of these, physical education, is 
summarized in chapter xxiv of this monograph. In the present stage of develop- 
ment in the field, it seemed desirable to give more attention to the administrative 
relationships of physical education to other elements of the complete health 
program and not to stress, as much as has been done for the subject groups in 
this chapter, the matters of content of courses in physical training, methods of 
instruction in the field, and the like. 

A partially analogous purpose explains the omission of separate monographs 
dealing with industrial arts, agriculture, home ecoonmics, and commercial sub- 
jects from this series dealing with subjects of study. It seemed to those re- 
sponsible for the whole survey that such a study as was made of these special 
fields in their present state of development should inquire into their place in 
the programs of general, comprehensive, and specialized secondary schools, as 
well as in continuation and evening schools (see Monographs Numbers 2 and 3). 
The problem of the horizontal organization and articulation of general and 
specialized education involving the recognition of these subject groups seemed 
more timely than a mere analysis of their content and methods. Moreover, 
resources were not at hand for both this study of the place of these important 
subjects in the internal organization of schools and the analysis of courses. It 
may be of interest to some readers to be informed that a report of expenditures 
on the National Survey would show a much greater outlay for the investigation 
of these groups of subjects in the way that has been done than was made for all 
the subject groups represented in the summaries of the current chapter. 


In point of fact, the report of expenditures shows approximately 
$35,000 spent on the projects centering around industrial arts, home 
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economics, and commercial subjects, whereas hardly a fourth as 
much was spent on all the other subjects combined. If anything, 
representatives of the subjects recognized in separate monographs 
would have ground for complaint that their fields had been neglected 
in comparison with the fields of the practical arts. 

In the second place, the surmises in the council’s announcement 
are in error in that the existence of national organizations had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the recognition of subject fields in separate 
monographs. The plans for these portions of the survey had all been 
blocked out before any proposals were made by its officers of direc- 
tion for co-operation with national organizations in subject fields. 
Besides, co-operative arrangements were proposed and. undertaken 
in only two subject fields, English and the social studies. In these 
two fields the national organizations had already initiated country- 
wide investigations, which overlapped the plans of the National Sur- 
vey. Co-operative relationships were effected in order to avoid the 
waste of duplicate efforts in the same areas. 


A HicH-ScHooL CURRICULUM OF THE FIFTIES 

A recent issue of Pittsburgh Schools, organ of the Board of Public 
Education in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, reproduces the ‘‘course of 
study” in operation in Central High School of that city in 1856. In 
point of fact, two “courses” (curriculums) are reproduced, one of 
two years and the other of four years, the pupil having been required 
to elect one. The four-year curriculum follows. Readers will find in 
it food for reflection. 


First YEAR 
Number of Number of 
First Term Lessons Second Term Lessons 
per Week per Week 
ee eee 2 reader (or substitute French 
Constitution of the U.S........ 2 4 
Latin lessons (or substitute Constitution of Pennsylvania... 1 
French or German)......... 4 General I 
a 2 Ancient geography............ 3 
Composition and declamation.. 1 Bookkeeping. 2 
I Composition and declamation.. 1 


I 
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SECOND YEAR 


650 
Number of 
First Term Lessons 
per Week 
Anatomy and physiology...... 3 
Mental philosophy............ 3 
History of France. ........... I 


Latin, grammar and Caesar (or 
substitute French or German) 4 
Greek, first lessons (or sub- 


stitute French or German)... 4 
I 
Composition and declamation.. 1 


Number of 
Second Term Lessons 
per Week 
2 
Mental philosophy........ 3 


History—Franceand England.. 1 

4 

Greek, grammar and reader (or 
substitute French or German) 4 


Geometry and trigonometry.... 4 
I 
Composition and declamation.. 1 


THIRD YEAR 


Number of 
First Term Lessons 

per Week 
Moral philosophy............. 
Natural philosophy........... 3 
2 
History of England........... I 


Latin, Sallust, and Greek, gram- 
mar and reader (or substitute 


French and German)........ 3 
Analytical geometry.......... 3 
I 
I 
I 
Composition and declamation.. 1 


Number of 
Second Term Lessons 
per Week 
Moral philosophy............ 3 
Natural philosophy........... 3 
2 


Latin, Cicero, and Greek, Cyro- 
paedia (or substitute French 


Analytical geometry.......... 2 
I 
Composition and declamation.. 1 


FourTH YEAR 


Number of 
First Term Lessons 
per Week 
Butler's Analogy. ............ 4 
Geology and mineralogy....... 2 


Latin, Horace, Greek, Homer’s 
Iliad or Odyssey (or substitute 


French and German)........ 2 
3 
2 
Drawing, mechanical.......... I 


Composition and declamation.. 1 


Number of 


Second Term Lessons 


per Week 
Political economy...........-. 4 
Geology and mineralogy....... 2 


Civil engineering............. 
Latin, Horace, and Greek, Ho- 


mer (or substitute French 

2 
Composition and declamation.. 1 
I 
Bookkeeping reviewed......... 1 
Drawing, mechanical.......... I 
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Numerous observations are at once suggested, most of them from 
comparisons with present-day programs. One notes that the cur- 
riculum is almost fully prescribed, the single alternative being the 
substitution of French or German for Latin and Greek. The cur- 
riculum gives the impression of being overcrowded, there being many 
subjects in which one or two “lessons” were given each week. It 
contains an interesting medley of the academic and the “practical,”’ 
the latter being represented by bookkeeping, surveying, civil en- 
gineering, and mechanical drawing. It reflects conditions at a time 
when instruction in the vernacular had not yet come into its own: 
besides a period each week throughout the course of “composition 
and declamation” and the same allotment during three years to 
“writing,” the only recognition of the broad field now designated as 
“English” was the prescription of three periods of rhetoric in the 
first term of the fourth year. Among the names of subjects now 
strange to us are “uranography,” “Butler’s Analogy,” ‘mental 
philosophy,” and “moral philosophy,” the last two being the proto- 
types, respectively, of psychology and ethics. 

Perhaps the most significant observation to be made is that the 
program lists many subjects to be found in college curriculums of 
that day, suggesting the inference that the earliest high schools were, 
in an important sense, competitors of contemporary colleges rather 
than preparatory institutions. Such a competitive overlapping 
might easily have existed in the relatively undeveloped state of the 
school system of the middle of the last century. The inference is sup- 
ported by the prescription in the two-year curriculum, not repro- 
duced here, of surveying “for gentlemen” and uranography “for 
ladies.” Discussions of the history of American education might well 
make more of this fact of the similarity of early high-school and 
college programs. 


PARK CAMPS FOR UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILDREN 


This section of the September School Review carried an item on 
camping in education, quoting a statement on the significance of 
camps by Professor Mitchell, of the University of Michigan, and 
advocating provision and support of camps as parts of school sys- 
tems of large cities. It seems an interesting coincidence that, at the 
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time the item was published, authorities in New York City were 
canvassing the possibilities of utilizing nearby state parks as “day” 
camps for under-privileged children. Our source of information is 
the New York Sun, which made a report of progress on the proposal 
in a late summer issue. The plan in contemplation involves co- 
operation of officials of both schools and parks. 


Thousands of under-privileged children who, because of physical or mental 
infirmities, are now restricted in their activities, may soon be taken to “‘day” 
camps located in the various parks of the state, it was learned today. 

School officials and park authorities have already begun to work on plans 
which, they hope, will lead to the establishment of the proposed camps. The 
idea for the camps grew out of the success of the summer play schools which 
were conducted this summer in four of the city’s parks—Pelham Bay Park, 
Inwood, Cortlandt Park East and Cortlandt Park West—and which were at- 
tended by more than 6,000 children. In conducting the camps, the Board of 
Education was aided by the Park Department. 

Encouraged by the success of this camp school experiment, President George 
J. Ryan, of the Board of Education, several weeks ago wrote to Park Commis- 
sioner Robert Moses, who is also president of the State Council of Parks and 
chairman of the Long Island State Park Commission, suggesting that camps be 
established in the state parks for handicapped children, and asking his co- 
operation. 

Commissioner Moses replied that the plan had great merit. He suggested 
that President Ryan appoint a committee of school officials to confer on the 
plan with a committee of park officials. The committee named by Dr. Ryan in- 
cludes Associate Superintendent John S. Roberts, Principal Edward Zabriskie 
of the Washington Irving High School, Director George H. Chatfield of the 
Bureau of Attendance, Principal John McNeill of Erasmus Hall High School, 
and Howard A. Shiebler, secretary to Superintendent of Schools Harold G. 
Campbell. 

The committee representing the parks, appointed by Commissioner Moses 
and approved by the State Council of Parks, has as its members Major William 
W. Welch of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, Paul Winslow of the 
Taconic Park Commission, and Arthur E. Howland of the Long Island State 
Park Commission. 

The two committees held their first meeting this week at the Northern State 
Parkway Police Lodge, where the members discussed the project in general 
terms. Because of the experimental nature of the work, the committees do not 
expect to draw up definite plans at once but they plan that eventually the 
camps will be opened for the handicapped children. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that it would be necessary, at first, to 
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use the parks located near New York City. The nearest state parks are Fire 
Island, in Suffolk county, Bear Mountain State Park, and the Taconic State 
Park. 


NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A traditional service of the United States Office of Education has 
been to provide bibliographical help to workers in the schools. A 
recent innovation is the preparation, by the staff of the Office, of 
bibliographies published in convenient pamphlet form by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The series of pamphlets bears the general 
caption Good References. Several of the bibliographies published to 
date bear on problems in secondary education. Three such that have 
recently come to hand relate to the extra-curriculum (Number 19), 
supervision of instruction and study (Number 20), and transporta- 
tion of pupils at public expense (Number 24). Copies of the pam- 
phlets may be secured free of cost on application to the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


COGENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION IN THE DAILY PREsS 

The School Review has from time to time during the depression 
quoted or otherwise directed attention to discerning discussions of 
educational problems in the lay press. Far too many of the news- 
papers of the country have been fearful of taking an emphatic stand 
on the issue of continued generous support of the schools or have 
joined in the all-too-frequent unintelligent attack on large expendi- 
tures for public education, and it has seemed desirable to indicate to 
our readers that this indispensable social agency still has its staunch 
friends in the profession of journalism. Among the newspapers which 
have been consistently positive in their attitudes toward the schools 
is the Christian Science Monitor. We quote three intelligently sym- 
pathetic editorials published in that paper in recent months. The 
first, which appeared in a summer issue under the heading “Lost 
Ground in the Schools,”’ epitomizes and comments on the ravages 
of the depression on public education. 


The American public-school system has been going backward so long and so 
steadily during the depression that recent reports stating that recovery has 
begun in the schools of some sections have come as most encouraging news. 
Yet at best it will take considerable time for them to climb out of the slough of 
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part-time operation, closed schools, oversize classes, lack of teachers, and debts 
and deterioration. 

How far did the schools backslide, and why? How can they get out? Of sta- 
tistical information about the situation there is no end. Exactly how many 
schools have been entirely closed no one knows, but Dr. John K. Norton, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, chairman of the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education, estimates that 2,280,000 children have been de- 
prived of all educational opportunities. 

School terms were drastically shortened in one out of every four cities, and 
thousands of rural schools operated on part time. Terms in practically every 
large city now are one or two months shorter than they were seventy or one 
hundred years ago. Inadequate school terms for American children stand in 
sharp contrast to the school terms common for children in European countries. 
The school plants have been permitted to deteriorate badly for lack of repairs 
and ordinary replacements. 

School expenditures per child enrolled have declined steadily during the last 
five years from $90.22 to $89.06, $83.28, $73.25, and in 1933-34.to only $66.53. 

Teachers’ salaries have gone down, down. Most persons have a vague idea 
that teachers’ salaries are low. Few know how low they are. Almost no one 
realizes how low they have gone by comparison with other standards. 

Due to lack of funds, schools have been compelled to drop services of long- 
recognized value in building better citizens. 

Of course, there has been much talk about “fads and frills.” A “‘frill’’ has been 
defined as something which was not taught when you went to school. How long 
does it take a so-called “‘fad” or “frill” to become an accepted service? Clearly, 
“fad” or “frill” is a misleading label on such services as manual training, music, 
cooking and sewing, school lunchrooms, vocational education, school libraries, 
kindergartens, teaching of handicapped children, and many other activities. 

If the value of all things is relative, some expensive and extravagant public 
works in which the community has indulged itself are more faddish than many 
of the so-called “frills” in the public schools. It is as Alfred E. Smith, former 
governor of New York, said: “It would not do the state a bit of harm if we did 
not build another mile of road for three years..... I could name dozens of 
other activities that we could get along without..... But one single year that 
education is neglected can never be brought back.” 


The second editorial, ““Keep the Schools Open,”’ appeared early 
in September, just as schools were entering a new year. 


During September most American schools will reopen. School buildings have 
been put in order, windows have been washed, and books have been taken out 
of closets—all in readiness for nine months of “reading, writing, and ’rithmetic.” 
But because of the ‘‘pinch of the times” some schools will remain closed. 

Town and city governments, seeking to economize, have turned to the edu- 
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cational field and there have begun to remove, one after another, items of ex- 
pense until the actual closing of many public schools, and the proposed closing 
of even more, has become almost a menace. 

Particularly at this time, it is deplorable that the educational system should 
suffer. Now, more than ever before, is there urgent need for an intelligent, well- 
informed citizenry. Is there any more definite assurance of a bright tomorrow 
than in the well-educated youth of today? In the proposed limitation of ac- 
cessible knowledge lies a danger which should not be passed by unheeded. 

When officials must readjust budgets, they should ponder long and exhaust 
every other opportunity for economy before attacking educational appropria- 
tions. It is not to be expected that school expenditures will be maintained at 
previous high levels, but in no event should they be so reduced as to eliminate 
opportunity for instruction. 


The third editorial, published a few days after the second, argues 
for greater participation by the state in the support of public edu- 
cation. 


Miles of statistics and reports have been marshaled to picture the critical 
plight of American public schools. Though many schools in many states have 
closed or services have been curtailed, the marvel is that such restriction of 
educational opportunity has not been even more widespread. It is proof of the 
stamina and resilience of the public-school system, but there are limits to its 
endurance. 

This year will see the schools in many communities confronting their most 
serious crisis. The heart of their problem is financial. Financing the public- 
school system is one of the major challenges of government today. 

In a sense there is no such thing as an American public-school system, inte- 
grated and administratively unified. More than 150,000 school districts strug- 
gle separately to keep their schools going. It is a losing struggle where the de- 
pression, pre-depression extravagance, and social changes generally have dried 
up local tax funds. Remedies for the situation have been sought in countless 
local surveys. 

The most comprehensive and penetrating national study of the problem was 
that of the American Council on Education, which, with the aid of a grant from 
the General Education Board, completed an inquiry started by the United 
States Office of Education but abandoned at the end of a year for lack of gov- 
ernment funds. The outstanding remedial recommendation of the survey is: 
“A fundamental change required today is the transfer of the burden of support 
of education from local communities to the entire state.” 

A century ago, it is true, when the battle to transfer the costs of education 
from individual parents to the whole local community was won and resulted in 
the system of free public education which is now basic in American life and 
ideals, the local community was able to bear the burden. Drastic social change, 
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however—especially that which has taken place during the last twenty-five 
years—not only has thrown greater responsibility upon public education, but 
has seen the local community less and less able to bear the cost alone. Wealth 
has been concentrated in the great urban centers and in the hands of a relatively 
smaller number of persons. The property tax is overburdened. More use of 
other forms of taxation is held basic to improvement. State taxes come from 
many sources. It is recommended that the states set up satisfactory minimum 
programs of education which can be financed without throwing larger burdens 
upon any one community than upon any other and that further grouping of 
small, inadequate school districts be effected. 

No state in the Union today equalizes the educational tax burden wholly 
satisfactorily. None can do so unless it abandons the obsolete principle of throw- 
ing the whole tax burden upon local communities. 

Every state should take immediate action to stabilize the financing of its 
public schools and distribute school funds more equitably. This is unfinished 
business on the educational agenda of the nation which calls for attention now! 
The basis of school support must be broadened if the school system is to survive. 


THE INTEGRATION OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
WITH THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


LOUIS R. WILSON 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


The extensive use of library materials in the teaching process is 
one of the most significant aspects of supervised study in American 
elementary and secondary schools today.* It is my purpose in this 
article to consider ways in which this use of library materials, this 
integration of library service with the curriculum, may be success- 
fully effected and the total work of the modern school correspond- 
ingly broadened and enriched. Specifically, I shall consider: (1) 
what effective integration of the library and the curriculum depends 
on, (2) by what methods it is effccted, and (3) certain experiments 
that are being made through which, it is hoped, a higher degree of 
integration may be successfully achieved. 


WHAT INTEGRATION DEPENDS ON 


In the first place, integration depends fundamentally on the or- 
ganization and administration of the school. Buildings, equipment, 
curriculum, teaching staff—all are conceived in accord with a unify- 
ing aim, and each part of the entire school is so directed as to con- 
tribute to the achievement of that aim. The library, being a part of 
the school—primarily a central, integrating agency for the school— 
inevitably is dependent on the general plan for its particular per- 
formance. 

Integration of the library and the curriculum depends, in the 
second place, on the understanding and the co-operation of the 


ta) Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
b) A. Laura McGregor, Supervised Study in English for Junior High School Grades. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
c) Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Associa- 


tion, 1933 (revised). 
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principal. Testimony from all sources points conclusively to the 
fact that it is extremely difficult for the school library to achieve its 
maximum service, however skilled the librarian and the teachers, 
unless the principal understands fully how the library is related to 
the school’s program and the part which teacher and librarian, 
respectively, play in carrying out the program. The allotment of 
physical space; provision of books, periodicals, and other materials; 
the competency and the training of the librarian and his assistants; 
the scheduling of classes in separate study hall and library or in a 
combination study-hall library; the provision for leisure-time read- 
ing and individual study—all these rest ultimately in the hands of 
the principal. For these reasons, it is tremendously important for 
the principal to understand how great his responsibility in this re- 
spect is. His responsibility is far greater, I frequently fear, than the 
principal realizes or than he has the opportunity to realize. If he 
falls short of such realization, his failure is quite understandable and 
may usually be attributed to two causes: First, departments of edu- 
cation have failed to include in the courses on school administration 
adequate instruction concerning the importance of library materials 
and service in effecting the integrated program of the school. Teach- 
ers and librarians may be guided to a realization of the importance 
of the library, but this phase of administration has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a more-or-less blind spot in the school administrator’s 
course of study. The second cause is that, even in such books as 
Morrison’s The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, every 
page of which contains library implications, specific reference to 
library organization and administration is largely lacking. Even 
though integration is logically and forcefully suggested and teaching 
procedures are indicated by which librarian and teacher may effect 
integration, the necessary administrative organization and machin- 
ery are not pointed out with equal clarity. I am making no plea 
for overemphasis on the library per se or for the trained librarian as 
such; I am urging an understanding by the principal of what library 
organization and training may have to offer in promoting the work 
of the school and an acquaintance on his part with the literature 
concerning the school library written from the librarian’s point of 
view as well as from that of the school man. Each type of literature 
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supplements the other, and both are necessary. Both should be as 
obviously and specifically labeled as possible. 

In the third place, integration depends on the understanding and 
the co-operation of the teacher. It is largely through the teacher 
that materials made available by the library are integrated with the 
daily work of the school. Just which subjects taught in a school, a 
high school for example, involve an extensive use of library materials 
may be open to question. Some courses with a large drill content or 
laboratory accompaniment may make slight demands on library 
materials. Mathematics, work in the shop, a part of the work in 
science possibly fall within this group. Even here, however, the 
single textbook does not completely suffice; wide reading for orienta- 
tion and illustration are also required. The teacher who secures ex- 
tensive participation by his students in the socialized recitation or a 
high degree of effectiveness in the completion of special units or 
projects in the study program, and genuinely interests them in their 
work, will see to it that they make extensive use of library materials 
and will base his teaching technique largely on the school library. 
He will do so, not because he has any predilection for the library 
per se, but because he knows that successful teaching is based on 
interest and that interest springs in many instances from the wide 
range of illustrative and assimilative materials which the library 
supplies. Needed materials will be at hand in the classroom, the 
laboratory, or the central library and will be employed as the occa- 
sion demands. 

The fourth essential in securing integration is intelligent co- 
ordination supplied through the librarian. By “librarian” I mean a 
person, whether trained primarily as a teacher or as a librarian, who 
has a broadly based general education, who has been grounded in 
the essential principles of education, who understands the purposes 
of the curriculum, and who through knowledge of books and materials 
is able to supplement the work of the principal and the teacher with 
pupils, individually and collectively. The librarian should under- 
stand the total relationships of the various parts of the school, both 
those concerned with the curriculum and those having to do with 
the extra-curriculum, and be able to make the library the center of 
them all. Training in the theory and the practice of library organ- 
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ization and administration, which acquaints the librarian with prin- 
ciples and methods of procedure in effecting essential unity in the 
multiplicity of school relationships, as contrasted with experience 
gained on the job, proves invaluable at this point. It lifts the libra- 
rian out of the class of school administrators who have been styled 
“administrators of emergencies” and enables him, when confronted 
with problems of co-operation or integration, to formulate proce- 
dures for the solution of the problems which are dictated by correct 
principles of administration. The librarian’s point of view, like that 
of the principal, should be school-wide, rather than departmental. 
If the librarian is to fill his position effectively, his training should 
be planned accordingly. 


HOW INTEGRATION IS EFFECTED 


The successful use of library materials in the program of studies 
may be effected in a variety of ways. Chief among these, as indicated 
by library standards, score cards, and various books and articles 
on the school library, is teaching the use of the library through a 
series of lessons running throughout the entire period of the school. 
Such instruction can be given effectively as a separate course by 
the school librarian, by the librarian of the public library, or by 
teachers of English or the social sciences. Numerous books and man- 
uals devoted to teaching the use of the library are available. The 
greatest obstacle, however, to the effective presentation of this unit, 
is lack of time in the school schedule. B. Lamar Johnson, in his 
study of secondary-school libraries, found that such instruction was 
not so generally practiced as recommended, and for the reason indi- 
cated.' Librarians and teachers who have had occasion to teach pu- 
pils how to use library materials know how indispensable this in- 
struction is if all pupils in a school are to become familiar with a wide 
variety of reference books as sources of information for constant use. 

Teaching the use of materials through co-operation with the 
teacher by means of assignments in specific subjects is a second 
highly successful means of effecting integration. This procedure 
involves the use of materials in individual courses and subjects and 


« B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary-School Library, p. 43. National Survey of Second- 
ary Education Monograph No. 17. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
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is elaborated in detail in many of the well-known books on various 
aspects of supervised study. One of the most interesting statements 
concerning this method is that of Alice R. Brooks, presented in 
School Library Yearbook, Number Five. This article describes the 
results of an attempt to teach the use of the library through the daily 
assignments in the social studies. The results, in that they grew out 
of actual situations, were altogether satisfactory so far as they went, 
but they fell short of including the whole range of library tools and 
materials which were essential in other courses. Wherever this meth- 
od of teaching is depended on, all courses must be taught in this way 
if pupils are to secure a knowledge of how all the library tools and 
materials are to be used, and even then some co-ordinating instruc- 
tion given by the librarian is necessary if a high degree of unity in 
the course is to be secured. 

A third and most important method of securing integration is that 
of providing an abundance of materials for free or leisure reading. 
Not only may reading rate and comprehension be increased in this 
way, but knowledge gained through the free reading of fiction, or 
stories of adventure, or books of travel, or biographies, or works of 
literature and science leads to a better understanding of materials 
useful in instruction and in many instances furnishes the interest 
and factual information essential to successful class work. 

Integration may also be effected in many other ways. The libra- 
rian may assist individual pupils or groups of pupils in dealing with 
library problems. He may induce them to become members of book 
clubs or train them for positions in the library as pupil assistants. 
He may see that the library participates in assembly programs, 
dramatic performances, and extra-curriculum activities in general. 
The librarian’s greatest contribution to the integrating process may 
result from his contacts with principal and individual teachers and 
his participation in the staff meetings of the school. The list of effec- 
tive methods of integration might easily be extended, since countless 
librarians and teachers employ these and other means daily. It is 
sufficient merely to mention these few and to pass on to a considera- 

t Alice R. Brooks, “The Integration of Library Instruction with the High-School 
Social Studies,” School Library Yearbook, Number Five, pp. 121-44. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1932. 
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tion of some of the experiments which are being carried out today, 
not only at the various school levels, but at the junior-college, col- 
lege, university, and adult-education levels, to discover effective 
measures of enriching the modern educational program through the 
use of the library. 


EXPERIMENTS IN INTEGRATION 


The report by Miss Brooks already referred to is based on an ex- 
periment worthy of special notice because the study of the social 
sciences is receiving unusual consideration today and means of en- 
riching the subject through the library are correspondingly impor- 
tant. The reason given for making the experiment is stated by 
Miss Brooks as follows: 

Library instruction is given at present in the majority of cases as a separate 
series of lessons or as lessons correlated with certain subjects of the curriculum. 
But to teach the use of the library as a separate course or through correlation, 
having library instruction as an end in itself, is to attempt to teach by means 
of artificially created situations. The pupils fail to absorb the practical value of 
material learned in this manner and miss the opportunities of applying it to the 
work of their other courses. Since the trend of present-day education is to “learn 
by doing” in answer to “‘a felt need,”’ this study suggests the possibility of a close 
integration of library instruction with the various courses, to be given whenever 
and wherever the problems or activities of a course require it." 

At Cleveland in February, 1934, at a meeting of high-school in- 
spectors and principals held in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, G. H. Reavis, of the Ohio State 
Department of Education, gave informally a graphic description of 
the way in which he determines the effectiveness of the performance 
of a high school. Naturally, he discusses the organization of the 
school with the principal. He looks over the plant and goes through 
the usual routine procedures. He makes it a point to see all the 
teachers who have recently been added to the staff, those who nor- 
mally are not far from retirement, and those concerning whom he 
has any occasion to make special inquiry. In order to ascertain the 
real effectiveness of the school, he uses the library as a barometer. 
He discovers through the pupils and the librarian which teachers 
base their work most effectively on the library. He finds this test 
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one of the most satisfactory he can apply in getting at a real under- 
standing of the character of the work of the school. 

At Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, a junior college, Presi- 
dent Wood is frankly attempting to determine whether complete 
integration of library materials and instruction can be achieved 
through the reorganization of the program of studies. B. Lamar 
Johnson fills the double position of librarian and dean of instruction. 
As dean, he is concerned with the formulation of the curriculum and 
the techniques followed in instruction. He maintains contacts with 
faculty members, discusses books with them, sees that new books are 
available for their use, and supports such plans as they may develop 
which involve the use of books in teaching. As librarian, he is con- 
cerned with the instruction of the students in the use of the library 
and particularly with the stimulation of reading. Classroom libra- 
ries, current magazines in dormitory parlors, and dormitory libraries 
are so distributed over the campus that they can be reached easily. 
Teachers take classes to the library for instruction in the use of ma- 
terials, the librarian gives courses in library orientation, students are 
urged to suggest new books for purchase, and every incentive is 
made to encourage reading. Students whose rate of reading is slow 
are organized in silent-reading groups, and an attempt is made to 
improve their power of comprehension as well. This experiment is 
now two years old, and the results are being watched with keen in- 
terest by college teachers and students of reading at advanced levels. 

The New Plan for Freshmen and Sophomores, adopted in 1930 at 
the University of Chicago, rests squarely on the idea that individual 
reading, with appropriate guidance through lectures, syllabi, and 
skilled advisers, provides the surest basis for genuine education. In 
the autumn of 1933 the idea was extended down into the last two 
years of the University High School, and with the beginning of the 
autumn quarter, 1934, it is proposed to reduce the period of formal 
class instruction in many of the upper classes—composed of Juniors 
and Seniors in the Divisions and the professional schools—from elev- 
en or twelve weeks to eight weeks, the last three or four weeks of 
each quarter being left largely free for reading, for consultation with 
instructors, and for the preparation of reports. Examinations may 
or may not be given within the last week of the period, depending on 
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the decision of the instructor. For Freshmen and Sophomores en- 
rolled in what are known as the four general courses in the Humani- 
ties, the Social Sciences, the Biological Sciences, and the Physical 
Sciences, and for many other courses pursued during the first two 
years, extensive syllabi with required and optional readings are pro- 
vided. For the general courses a special library has been developed 
with offices for professors (advisers) surrounding the reading rooms. 
A library containing many of the same books, particularly the op- 
tional works suggested, is provided in one of the large dormitories 
for men. In the first calendar year in which examinations were 
offered in the courses (June, 1932, to June, 1933, inclusive) 131 
students took examinations after having attended corresponding 
courses only two of the three quarters, 62 after attending only one 
quarter, and 78 without attending at all. When numerical values 
were assigned to the marks made by these students (A=4, B=3, C=2, 
D=1, and F=o, with D or 1 representing a passing mark), the 
average of these 271 students was found to be 2.31, while the aver- 
age of all students taking the examinations was 1.90. The percentage 
distribution, according to their marks, of the 271 students who took 
examinations before completing the customary three quarters of the 
course was: A, 14 per cent; B, 30 per cent; C, 36 per cent; D, 12 per 
cent; and F, 8 per cent. The distribution of the entire group taking 
the examinations was: A, g per cent; B, 18 per cent; C, 41 per cent; 
D, 18 per cent; and F, 14 per cent.’ 

Integration in the colleges of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools is being sought through new stand- 
ards for college libraries. These standards have been in the process 
of revision for three years and have been worked out on a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative basis. They attempt to disclose the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of the colleges instead of indicating the 
amounts of their endowments and other data of that kind. The re- 
sults of their first application, so far as the effectiveness of library 
service is concerned, are being studied by Professor Douglas Waples 
and some of the students of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A number of colleges which have filled out re- 


*C. S. Boucher, “Phi Beta Kappa Prospects at Chicago under the New Plan,” 
University of Chicago Magazine, XXVI (June, 1934), 275-78. 
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turns have been asked: (1) to describe the method used in allocating 
book funds to the various departments; (2) to list methods used to 
increase student use of the library; (3) to list loans to members of the 
faculty, indicating particularly titles which are professional and 
either related to the respective fields of the individual instructors 
or to the problems of college teaching; (4) to give the total number 
of titles purchased and the expenditure for books in each of the 
past five years; (5) to list any library problems being studied by the 
library staff or other student-reading problems being studied by oth- 
ers by means of library data; and (6) to furnish data indicating use 
made of the library during the year, including gross circulation of 
reserves and other books and studies of student use based on indi- 
vidual reader records. From the answers to these questions the re- 
viewing body can see what use is made of the library by each mem- 
ber of the faculty and can review the total reading record of each 
student by author, title, and classification. When such data on stu- 
dent use are accompanied by college-aptitude scores and the marks 
of students, a definite picture of integration can be secured, and the 
part which the library plays in the college can be indicated. 

Questions concerning the school library are being raised on every 
hand. They relate not only to integration but to many other mat- 
ters. Librarians and school men are familiar with them. If these 
questions are to be answered properly, teachers and librarians alike 
will have to answer them as other questions relating to elementary 
and secondary education have been answered in America during 
the past thirty years—by careful, detailed scientific study. School 
librarians and principals may well consider what their part in such 
study will be. They may well ponder the suggestions made by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd in an article on ““New Standards for Second- 
ary Schools.”’ In this article he suggests a method of determining 
whether a school is really alive to the requirements made of it by 
society. He proposes three standards by which to determine the 
school’s alertness: 


(1) From the principal of each secondary school applying for approval [shall 
be] required a report indicating some particular in which experimental modifica- 
tion has been undertaken during the past year in the curriculum, class organiza- 
tion, methods of dealing with the public or pupils, or in some other phase of 
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school work..... (2) [The principal must] report six cases in which pupils 
showing signs of maladjustment in their courses or in their general social rela- 
tions were fully readjusted through special attention given them by the school 
staff. Describe the way in which these cases were discovered, the way in which 
they were treated, and present the evidence that the treatment was successful. 
. ... (3) The principal of the school shall cause to be transmitted to the inspec- 
tor one or more statements from committees of the faculty with regard to plans 
which they have matured during the year for the cultivation in the pupils of the 
school habits of reading or independent effort wholly outside the assignments of 
any course. Lists of books read or of constructive activities undertaken or of 
excursions organized and carried to successful completion should be submitted 
as a part of each statement.' 


In so far as successful integration of the library with the curricu- 
lum depends on teachers and librarians, this statement of standards 
is a challenge which may well receive thoughtful consideration. 
Today it is almost certain that not less than 60 per cent of the 
population of high-school age is enrolled in American high schools. 
The American population is becoming more and more an adult popu- 
lation. Leisure is here, and there will be still more leisure. The 
function of the library, in school and out, is to assist these Americans 
of tomorrow to a greater knowledge of the world about them, to a 
happier participation in the work in which they will be engaged, and 
to a more creative use of the leisure which will be theirs. If Iam not 
mistaken, the library cannot perform this function properly unless 
it receives more adequate support, unless its importance is better 
understood by the school and the public, and unless all phases of 
its activities are subjected to sustained experimentation and inves- 
tigation. 


* Charles H. Judd, ‘“New Standards for Secondary Schools,” Proceedings of the Eight- 
eenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 9-11. 
Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50. Berwyn, Illinois: 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1934. 
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THE FREE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN THE 
POST-CIVIL-WAR PERIOD 


II. Economic AND EDUCATIONAL ARGUMENTS 


B. JEANNETTE BURRELL 
General Library, University of Michigan 
R. H. ECKELBERRY 
Ohio State University 


ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS 

The preceding article in this series’ dealt with the political, social, 
moral, and religious arguments concerning the wisdom of maintain- 
ing free public high schools. In this article we shall present the eco- 
nomic and the educational arguments. 

The great expense of maintaining high schools compared with the 
expense of operating elementary schools was one of the most fre- 
quently discussed economic issues. Opponents charged that the 
high schools were a public extravagance, that the results were not 
proportionate to the expenditure, that the high salaries of high- 
school teachers depleted the common-school fund to such an extent 
that the elementary schools suffered, and that the public could pay 
tuition in the local academies and buy the necessary textbooks more 
cheaply than they could maintain the high school. Numerous bodies 
of statistics were presented showing the high cost per pupil in sec- 
ondary schools compared with the cost in elementary schools, the ex- 
pensiveness of high-school buildings and equipment, and the large 

*B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The Free Public High School in the 
Post-Civil-War Period: I. Political, Social, Moral, and Religious Arguments,” School 
Review, XLII (October, 1934), 606-14. 

See also B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The High-School Question 
before the Courts in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 
255-65; ‘““The High-School Controversy in the Post-Civil-War Period: Times, Places, 
and Participants,” School Review, XLII (May, 1934), 333-45. 
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salaries of high-school teachers (21: 281, 25, 28, 45, 47, 50, 99: 45- 
46)." It was shown, furthermore, that but a small fraction of the 
pupils benefited directly from this costly institution. State Commis- 
sioner Charles S. Smart of Ohio, for instance, estimated that only 
3-5 per cent of the 700,000 pupils in the public schools of Ohio were 
in high schools, that they were taught by 3 per cent of the teachers 
who received 1o per cent of all the money paid for salaries (99: 45; 
see also 38: 77, 96, 98, 109: 770-71). 

The friends of the high school replied with sets of figures designed 
to show the low cost of the public high school and with criticisms of 
some of the figures of the opponents (54: 206, 79: xxxviii-—xliii, 86: 
346, 93, 103, 109: 4). Official reports of the time, although showing 
a somewhat higher ratio of high-school to elementary-school pupils 
than was admitted by opponents, show that the high schools actually 
benefited only a small number of children if the numbers in attend- 
ance alone are considered. The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in his report for 1886-87 showed that in the whole country 
thirty-five of one thousand pupils were in the high schools (108). 
When these figures are interpreted, it must be remembered that 
school statistics for the period were notoriously incomplete. 

Defenders of the high school attempted to demonstrate that, even 
if the public provision of secondary education appeared expensive, 
it was the cheapest method of affording this type of training. They 
cited the experience of different localities to show that the central 
high school could supply the education needed by the older pupils 
more cheaply than could the elementary schools (54: Ixxxvii, 64: 
98, 101, 102). As for the expense of the public high school compared 
with the expense of private educational agencies, numerous esti- 
mates and bodies of statistics were offered to show that the former 
was more economical (79: xxxviii, 85: 163, 90: 219-20, 97). 

An examination of the arguments and data presented by both 
sides concerning this phase of the controversy indicates clearly that 
there was a real foundation for the charge of the opponents that, in 

* The bold-face numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliographies appearing at the 
end of this article (Numbers go-109) and at the ends of the articles appearing in the 


May issue (Numbers 1-60) and in the October issue (Numbers 61-89). The numbers 
in light type are page numbers. 
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comparison with the elementary schools, the expenses for teachers 
and equipment in the high schools were high and that rather few 
pupils were directly served by them but that, in comparison with the 
cost of patronizing private schools, the expenses of the public schools 
were very reasonable. 

There were, however, economic issues other than the mere matter 
of absolute or relative cost. One of these issues was the effect which 
the general taxation required to support the high school would have 
on commerce and industry. Certain of the opponents argued that it 
would discourage industry: 

It paralyzes industry, drives capital to its hiding places, abates self-respect, 
destroys self-reliance. Men will not work if they are deprived of the fruits of 


their labors; capital will not come forth and quicken business if, as soon as it 
shows itself, it is to be taxed to the verge of confiscation [42:14]. 


A communistic spirit was blamed by some foes as the source of the 
demand for high schools. Even President Eliot read communism 
into the demand for generous provision of free schools (12: 719, 
100). 

Proponents of the high school contended that business and indus- 
try profit rather than suffer by the establishment of high schools. 
Property and person are safer in a community of intelligent citizens 
who feel fairly treated, while lack of opportunity stimulates a spirit 
of recklessness and malice. If proper educational opportunities are 
provided, reductions in taxes for police, prisons, and charitable in- 
stitutions will more than offset educational expenditures. Moreover, 
industry profits by having more skilful laborers and by the stimula- 
tion of invention and improvements which result from a group of 
educated employees. The future rivalry of nations will depend chief- 
ly on inventions and technical skill (54: Ixxxii and 148, 64: 93-116, 
69, 90: 89-91, 95). 

The disputants disagreed, not only concerning the effect of the 
tax-supported high school on business and industry, but also con- 
cerning its economic effect on the laboring classes. Opponents as- 
serted that the high schools were cultivating the notion that hard 
labor is degrading and hence tending to produce a shortage of man- 
ual laborers and an oversupply of clerical and professional workers. 
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If the masses learn habits of work early in life, they will not be 
tempted by a little education to try to rise to some other type of 
work but will settle into a life of patient, persevering labor. Persons 
going into business after completing the elementary school are just 
as successful as those who graduate from high school (21: 283, 37: 
334-37, 60, 99: 44). 

Friends of the high school claimed that extra-school conditions, 
such as the influence of ignorant laborers, the rapid industrial de- 
velopment of the country, and the lure of our free political life, were 
largely responsible for the tendency to despise manual labor. They 
insisted that distaste for manual work is not dislike of the labor it- 
self but dislike of the conditions associated with it, such as that of 
ignorant fellow-workers. Manual labor can be dignified by making 
skill and intelligence requisite to it (66, 91, 106: cxvii). They also 
presented statistics to show that high-school graduates are indus- 
trious and that they engage in productive types of work (79: xxxviii, 
80, 81: 29-43, 92). However, the common laboring class formed only 
a small proportion of the workers listed in any of the compilations 
of high-school graduates which the writers have seen. 

The defenders of the high school contended that the work of edu- 
cated persons is of more value than that of uneducated persons; that 
business and industry had reached a stage when a common-school 
education was no longer adequate preparation for merchants, engi- 
neers, farmers, and those in supervisory positions in industry; and 
that each state should educate its skilled laborers and supervisors, 
rather than import them from other states or countries (64: 113, 
70, 105). 

EDUCATIONAL ARGUMENTS 

We turn now to the discussions pro and con of the influence of the 
high school within the school system. One point at issue was the 
suitability of the program of studies. Objections to it were many and 
were based on conflicting assumptions. Some of these objections— 
poor moral training and the incompleteness due to the lack of proper 
religious instruction—have already been indicated. 

One group of opponents objected to the stress on college-prepara- 
tory subjects, which would be useful to only a fraction of the pupils. 
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Many persons who were friendly to the high school urged the need of 
better provision for pupils who could not afford to stay for the full 
high-school course or did not intend to go to college (38, 64: 106, 
106: cxx). Representatives of the colleges, on the other hand, found 
fault with this very preparatory work which the high schools were 
said to be overemphasizing. They charged the high-school gradu- 
ates with a superficial and defective knowledge of necessary sub- 
jects compared with that of private-school graduates. Others com- 
plained that the public schools kept the pupils too long, trying to 
usurp the place of the college (9: 493, 15: 19-20, 38: 75, 50). 

It was claimed that the character of the high-school student body 
renders first-class work impossible. The pupils of the public schools 
are a miscellaneous assemblage of many different interests and abil- 
ities; many are incapable students who have been tempted by free 
tuition to continue their education and who waste the time of them- 
selves and their classmates. In a private school pupils attend for a 
definite purpose, and the resulting unity of aim permeating the at- 
mosphere improves the quantity and the quality of the work (12). 

Some argued that the effect of the high school on the lower grades 
is harmful. The high school not only robs the elementary schools of 
funds which they need, but it also disparages the rudimentary in- 
struction by placing it in the position of being merely preparatory to 
the high school. It would be much better to plan elementary instruc- 
tion as a fundamental unit; consideration should be given to the 
length of time that the average child can stay in school and an en- 
deavor made to fit him in that time for practical duties rather than 
for high school or college (38: 76). 

Various advantages which the high school cannot equal were at- 
tributed to private secondary schools. These included: flexibility of 
organization and program of studies; the provision or supervision of 
living arrangements by the school compared with conditions at a 
central high school, which is often distant from the homes of many 
pupils and at the same time lacks boarding arrangements; and trus- 
tees who are interested in their duties rather than politically chosen 
school-board members (38: 73, 48). 

So much for the educational arguments of the opponents. In re- 
ply the defenders of the high school advanced a wide variety of argu- 
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ments. They denied that the course of study was superficial and 
claimed that the better high schools, at least, were furnishing ade- 
quately prepared students for higher institutions. They claimed that 
the college administrations had unfairly chosen the best-endowed 
schools for comparison with the average high school and that in 
many instances high schools surpassed academies or forced them to 
raise their standards. They pointed out that many students reported 
as alumni of private schools had gained their fundamental training 
in the high school and merely ‘“‘finished” in the private institution 
(22: 110, 104). Where state universities were maintained, the high 
school seemed to be a natural part of the state school system, as 
Justice Cooley pointed out in his famous decision. 

The accommodation of pupils from many different social ranks 
and of differing mental development was urged as a highly valuable 
service of secondary education. This condition means that the 
wealthy, who pay heavy taxes to support the schools, are assured 
that their children can receive in them a thorough education. The 
schools profit by the interest in them of the well-to-do and influen- 
tial classes, without which the whole public-school system suffers. 
Moreover, the fact that an educational system free to all encourages 
pupils to continue longer than if great expense were involved or if 
they were selected by rigid tests of ability is a merit and not a de- 
fect. Those whose minds are late in maturing still have a chance for 
development in the advanced school, while they would be regarded as 
unfit for intellectual endeavor if judged by their elementary-school 
records. The slower children ought not to be a serious handicap to 
the more capable pupils, whose capability, if really of much worth, 
should enable them to rise above circumstances (76: 28). 

Proponents of the high schools pointed out that these schools are 
a great benefit to many who never enter them. There must be edu- 
cated residents to keep alive interest in schools and to point out the 
possibilities of thorough education. The requirement of high schools 
by state authority raises the general level of education, since people 
will come to accept high schools as institutions providing the degree 
of learning desirable for citizens. A higher grade of educational insti- 
tution always influences beneficially those schools below it by means 
of the spirit of respect for education which emanates from it. In- 
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struction becomes more thorough when it is a basis for further edu- 
cation and when pupils must be prepared for the entrance examina- 
tions of the high school than when it is tested by the less definite 
problems of extra-school life. The pupils are spurred on by hope of 
entering on a new variety of studies, a motive which improves the 
regularity of attendance and the quality of their work. Teaching 
also grows better, since the removal of the older pupils results in 
less crowded elementary schools and allows methods adapted to 
younger pupils to be used (64: 116, 69: 280). 

The most beneficial influence on the elementary schools claimed 
for the high school was the supply of teachers provided for the lower 
schools. If it is the duty of the state to establish schools, it is also the 
state’s duty to furnish good teachers to conduct them, but a teacher 
who has only that same narrow elementary education which he is 
trying to pass on to his pupils perpetuates the faults of his training. 
While the high school may not be able to furnish professionally 
trained teachers, “it does give us teachers whose views have been 
broadened and love of knowledge deepened by some taste of a liberal 
culture’ (94; see also 64: 99, 87). Statistics were marshaled to prove 
that high schools actually were supplying teachers for the elementary 
schools (55: 112, '79: lxii, 107). 


GEOGRAPHICAL, SOCIAL, AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF THESE ARGUMENTS 


No relation between geographical location and the type of argu- 
ment advanced could be discovered. It might be supposed that the 
effect of education on industry and the laboring classes would have 
been of particular interest in the eastern cities or that the demo- 
cratic significance of the high school would have been of special con- 
cern in the West, but our data indicate that all the major arguments 
were utilized in every section where the high-school question was a 
matter of serious concern. This fact doubtless reflects the tendency 
of human beings to marshal all the arguments they can think of on 
behalf of anything in which they believe, although the belief may in 
fact have arisen from comparatively simple or selfish considerations. 
For the same reason, doubtless, no definite relation appears between 
the different lines of argument and the social groups utilizing them. 
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On the whole, as might be expected, the friends of the high school 
placed more stress on intellectual and social values, while the foes 
tended to stress the more “‘practical’’ outcomes, particularly the eco- 
nomic. The pleas for a type of moral and religious instruction which 
the high school could not give and praise for the virtues of private 
schools came, as might be expected, largely from religious leaders and 
representatives of private schools. 

The chronological distribution is by no means clear cut. All the 
arguments were used to some extent throughout the period, and a 
few reliable ones were used rather frequently throughout. The great- 
er part of the discussion concerning the cost of high schools seems 
to have occurred between 1875 and 1880, and the effect on the labor- 
ing classes of extensive education was most seriously discussed dur- 
ing the ten years beginning in 1876 or 1877. In both these cases the 
evidence agrees with reasonable expectations, since the depression 
covered the years 1873-78, while the gathering strength of the trade 
unions and the opposition to them date from the late seventies. Op- 
position from those interested in academies and private schools and 
discussion of the problem of religious and moral instruction were 
prominent from about 1884 or 1885. This line of argument may have 
represented a final desperate mustering of forces by private-school 
and religious interests against the increasingly powerful public in- 
stitution. 
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MEASURING PROGRESS IN WORKING SKILLS 
IN NINTH-GRADE CIVICS 


DOROTHY LEGGITT 
Glen Ellyn Junior High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


One of the major responsibilities of the secondary school is to 
train pupils how to study. This task is an outstanding challenge to 
educators today because of the complexity of the problem and be- 
cause of the innumerable researches still needed in the field of study. 
A practical approach to the solution of the problem lies in the teach- 
ing of study procedures. This article gives a summary of an investi- 
gation carried out to measure the progress of ninth-grade pupils in 
the use of certain working skills in the study of the social sciences 
resulting from definite, detailed practice in the use of the procedures 
applied in a course in American government. The specific working 
skills studied are: (1) becoming informed about a new book, (2) use 
of general reference books, (3) reading a newspaper, (4) interpreta- 
tion of a diagram or chart, (5) interpretation of a picture graph, 
(6) interpretation of a table of statistics, (7) summarizing, and (8) 
outlining. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Experimental organization.—The experiment was carried on in the 
junior high-school at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, during the semester be- 
ginning January 25, 1932. Forty-two selected ninth-grade pupils 
were placed in an experimental group and a like number in a control 
group. The investigation covered a period of eighteen weeks (exclu- 
sive of preliminary testing), three practice periods of six weeks each. 
The classes met five times a week for a period of fifty minutes, and 
a fifty-minute study period followed each recitation. 

The experimental group was given one lesson during each of the 
three six-week practice periods on each of the eight working skills 
being investigated. The lessons on each skill in each period of prac- 
tice were, in a general way, equal in the amount of practice required, 
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for one skill was planned to parallel concisely each of the others and 
the amount of time spent in the study of each was approximately the 
same. An attempt was also made to have the total amount of prac- 
tice in each investigation period equal to that of each of the others 
by the use of lessons which required about the same effort and atten- 
tion for each skill; that is, during the second and the third practice 
periods a pupil would receive as much training in outlining, sum- 
marizing, etc., as he did in the first practice period. The control 
group was not given any instruction in study; each pupil was left 
to study in his usual trial-and-error manner. The only variable pres- 
ent in the instruction of the two groups was the practice given the 
experimental group on certain working skills in the content of the 
course in American government; the control group spent the whole 
amount of time on the regular requirements of the course. 

Measurement of progress in the use of the working skills —It was 
necessary to formulate a technique for measuring pupil progress in 
the use of the working skills. A pretest to determine the achievement 
in working skills was administered at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. At the end of each of the three practice periods, the same 
working-skill test was again administered for the purpose of securing 
a measure of the progress resulting from the directed instruction 
and practice in the use of the skills during that particular practice 
period. The test used, the Working Skill Test in Social Science 
Materials by Alice Gibbons, is composed of eight parts, one division 
for each of the skills investigated in this experiment. 

At the beginning of the experiment data were secured to aid in the 
interpretation of the results of the experiment. The chronological 
ages of the pupils were obtained, and their intelligence was measured 
by the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination, 
Form A. This information, together with the pretest score for each 
pupil, provided the basis for the interpretation of the progress of the 
pupils in the use of the working skills. 

Integration of instruction in the use of the working skills and in 
American government.—The units of understanding and their ele- 
ments in the required course in American government were the 
same as those customarily used in the course given in civics in the 
ninth grade. Two units were covered during each of the three six- 
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week practice periods of the experiment. The experimental group 
spent less time on the regular activities because of the instruction 
given in the use of the working skills, but the control group spent 
its entire time on the course units here listed: Unit I, Development 
of Our Government; Unit I, Legislating; Unit III, Administration 
of Government; Unit IV, Protection through the Courts; Unit V, 
Meeting the Cost of Government; Unit VI, The People’s Participa- 
tion in Government. 

The lessons used in the experiment to give practice in the use of 
the specific working skills being investigated were integrated with 
the course in American government. For Units I and II there was a 
lesson involving each of the eight working skills. Likewise, there 
was a parallel series of lessons for Units III and IV and for Units V 
and VI. Since the lesson on becoming informed about a new book 
was the first skill treated, the materials for it were selected from the 
subject matter needed in the first part of Units I, III, and V, re- 
spectively. Since the lesson in outlining came last, the subject mat- 
ter used in it came from that required in teaching Units II, IV, and 
VI, respectively, as needed in each successive practice period. The 
subject matter in American government that could be studied most 
effectively by the use of a particular working skill was used in the 
instruction on that skill. 

When each skill was taken up, the pupils were supplied with a 
statement of the objectives of the skill; the value of the skill was 
called to their attention in a presentation by the instructor; and a 
guide sheet furnished a body of information which was essential to 
effective use of the working skill. During each practice period a 
work sheet was given out, the completion of which required the 
use of the information supplied on the guide sheet. An accompany- 
ing statement of a set of standards of attainment served to stimulate 
the pupils to fix in mind skills which together led to mechanical mas- 
tery of the original skill. Later a test was administered to determine 
the degree of mastery of the working skill. The scope of each lesson 
for each skill was much broader than that of the test used to measure 
progress in the use of the working skill. In every case, however, the 
knowledge and the skills required in the test were included in the 
lessons. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DATA FOR SKILL 1 
OBJECTIVES FOR SKILL I 


A. Realization that a book is a tool and that to use a book intelligently re- 
quires that the user know certain facts about it. 

B. Skilful use of a book, resulting from an acquaintance with the various 
parts of a book. 

PRESENTATION FOR SKILL I 

A book is a student’s tool; it is a means of increasing one’s store of knowledge. 
For the same reason that a machinist must know the parts of his machine and 
the purpose of each part in order to use it intelligently, a student should under- 
stand the various parts of a book and the purpose that each serves. The knowl- 
edge of the technique of becoming informed about any new book insures its 
more effective use with the least waste of time. 

Information concerning the customary parts of a book and their uses is 
found on the guide sheet, the parts being listed in the order of their occurrence 
in an ordinary book. Enough description of each part is given to (1) locate it in 
a book, (2) show the nature of the information found in that particular part, 
(3) indicate the value of it in judging the worth of the contents of the book as a 
whole, and (4) teach how to use each part in an economical and comprehensive 
manner. The practice exercises on the work sheet are designed to give you a 
mastery of this necessary information about a book and skill in the use of this 
information to the end that your study of American government during this 
semester will be economical of time and successful in attainments. 


GUIDE SHEET FOR SKILL I 
A. Title-page: Full titlke—valuable for giving a notion of the subject treated, 
both the point of view of the work and a clue to the manner of treatment. 
Author’s name—significant if supplemented by some information as to his 
standing as a scholar and an author, such as a list of books he has written in the 
same field, the position he holds, and his membership in learned societies. 
(When other persons besides the author help make a book, their names appear 
on the title-page as editors, compilers, translators, or illustrators.) Edition, if 
other than the first—indicative of the up-to-dateness of the material. (When a 
publisher first prints a book, all copies then printed are called the first edition. 
If it is reprinted later with changes or corrections, it is called a revised edition, 
an enlarged edition, or a second or third edition.) Place of publication—be- 
trayal of the nationality of the author. Publisher’s name—valuable assurance 
of correct printing. Date of publication—useful in that it shows when that 
particular copy of the book was printed. 
[The rest of the guide sheet is similar to this section.] 
WORK SHEET FOR SKILL I 


A. What is the full title of your textbook? 
B. Who is the author of the book? 
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C. Is the author an authority on the subject of government? 
D. Give one proof of your answer to Question C. 

E. Where was the book published? 

F. Who was the publisher? 

G. When was this issue of the book printed? 

H. From what edition of the work is this copy of the book? 
I. Which of the following is not found on the title-page? 


1. Full title 4. Place of publication 
2. Author’s name 5. Publisher’s name 
3. Date of printing 6. Edition 


J. Give the copyright date of the book. 
[This quotation comprises only about a fourth of the work sheet.] 


STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT FOR SKILL I 


A. Know the parts of a book and where each is found. 

B. Know the six facts about a book given on a title-page and realize how 
significant each is in showing the reader the importance of the book. 

C. Be able to use the copyright date in judging a book on a subject in which 
the information changes rapidly. 

D. Understand the difference in the information found in the preface, the 
table of contents, and the introduction of a book and the value of each in de- 
termining further use of the book. 

E. Have ability in using the table of contents and the index to find informa- 
tion in a book, knowing the difference in their arrangement, purpose, and con- 
tent. 

F. Know the type of assistance supplied the reader by the list of illustrations, 
the bibliography, and the appendix of a book. 

G. Be able to use the “‘text’”’ of the book effectively—the reading material, 
abbreviations, footnotes, etc. 


TEST FOR SKILL I 


You are examining a new book for the first time. With more or less conscious- 
ness you are aware of its color, size, and shape. You decide that you want to 
know more about it. Do you know how to find out the following things about 
your book? Write the answers to the following questions in the blank spaces 
provided, using a single word wherever possible. 

. In what part of the book will you find the title-page? ........... 
. What three things besides the title will the title-page tell you? —.......... 


C. If there is an index, where will you usually find it? —......... 

D. In what arrangement will you find the items of the index? ............ 

E. Where will the table of contents be found? ............ 

F. If you want to find whether a detail of some subject is discussed in the 
what will you use to find it? -........... 
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G. If you wish to know the chapter divisions of a book, where will you find 
then? 

H. What is the meaning of each of the following signs or abbreviations that 
you may find in the text or the footnotes of your book? pp. ............ yee : 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

Pretesting results —The pretesting program previously described 
furnished data basic for the interpretation of the results of this 
investigation. Chronological age, intelligence, and ability to use the 
working skills of the social sciences upon entrance to the ninth grade 
were the characteristics considered in equating the experimental 
group and the control group. A comparison of the two groups at the 
beginning of the experiment is shown in Table I. The control group 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
AT BEGINNING OF EXPERIMENT 


Standard 
Median Mean Deviation Range 

Age in months: 

Experimental group.............. 164.10 166.67 8.36 151-192 

163.13 164.52 7.56 151-187 
Intelligence quotient: | 

Experimental group.............. 118.00 115.26 9.35 95-129 

II7.00 II5.95 7.50 gI-130 
Score on test of ability to use working 

skills: 

Experimental group.............. 59.50 59.67 12.45 39-86 

60. 33 59.90 12.77 31-86 


was slightly the more favored on the basis of chronological age. The 
median age of the control group was .97 of a month less than the 
median age of the experimental group, and the mean age of the 
control group was 2.15 months less than that of the experimental 
group. The classes were nearly equal in intelligence, the mean 
intelligence quotient of the control group being only .69 greater than 
the similar mean of the experimental group. Again, the two groups 
were almost equally matched on the basis of ability to use the 
working skills of the social sciences. The median for the control 
group was .83 greater than the median for the experimental group, 
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while the mean of the control group was only .23 greater than that 
of the experimental group. The standard deviations of the three 
characteristics show that, although the two groups were about equal 
in homogeneity in the use of the working skills at the beginning of 
the experiment, both groups were more heterogeneous in the use of 
the skills than they were in chronological age and in intelligence. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ACCORDING 
TO SCORES MADE ON FOUR TESTS OF ABILITY IN USE OF WORK- 
ING SKILLS IN SOCIAL-SCIENCE MATERIALS 


NUMBER OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP NUMBER OF ConTROL GRrouP 
Scoms Test I Test I | 
(Pre- Test II | Test III} Test IV (Pre- Test II | Test III} Test IV 
test) test) | 
° 2 10 ° ° ° ° 
° 5 8 10 ° ° ° 
Sore I 5 4 10 I I ° I 
° 3 12 4 I I 2 
re 4 7 4 2 2 4 4 3 
he | ee 4 8 5 3 4 4 8 9 
ee, ee 8 4 4 I 7 7 4 3 
i ee 4 5 I 2 5 5 3 4 
I 3 I ° 4 3 4 8 
| ee 6 I I ° 9 8 8 5 
9 I ° ° 6 6 5 2 
3 ° ° ° I ° 3 
ee 2 ° ° ° I 2 I ° 
° ° ° ° I I I I 
Mean*.....| 59.67 | 74.88 | 81.12 | 87.86 | 59.90 | 61.19 | 61.74 | 63.76 
Standard de- 
viation*. .| 12.45 | 11.40 | 10.30 | 9.53 | 12.77 | 12.86 | 13.44 | 12.39 


* Calculated from the ungrouped data. 


Progress in the use of the working skills ——The data in Table II 
show that at the beginning of the experiment there were fourteen 
pupils in the experimental group with scores of 50 or below. In the 
second application of the test, or at the end of the first six weeks of 
practice, only one pupil made a score of 50 or less. At the end of 
twelve weeks of instruction no pupil made a score of less than 51, and 
in Test IV there was no score below 61. In the control group there 
were nine pupils with scores of 50 or below in the first three admin- 
istrations of the test, but on Test IV the number of such scores 


¢ 
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decreased to six. These facts show decided improvement by the ex- 
perimental group in the use of the skills but very little change for the 
control group. This conclusion is likewise evidenced by the standard 
deviations of the means of the scores obtained from the four ap- 
plications of the test, which illustrate an increase in homogeneity 
in the experimental group. The control group was slightly more 
heterogeneous than the experimental group at the beginning of 
the experiment and remained so throughout the eighteen weeks of 
practice. 

Progress in the use of the working skills during the three practice 
periods.—The conclusion that the progress of the experimental 
group resulted from the instruction given is justified also by the 
data in Table III. The gain of the control group in each case was so 
small that it was probably due to trial-and-error learning, familiarity 
with the test, or guessing the answers. The gain in the average 
scores of the experimental group in the first practice period was the 
greatest of the three for that group, being larger than the sum of the 
gains for the other two periods. The second gain was .5o less than 
the gain in the third practice period, but this difference is so slight 
that it is probably insignificant. 


ANALYSIS OF PROGRESS IN THE USE OF 
SPECIFIC WORKING SKILLS 

An analysis of the progress in the use of the specific working skills 
is enlightening. 

Improvement in specific skills —The scores attained by the two 
groups in the four tests on the use of each of the eight skills are 
shown in Table IV. The experimental group on the final test made 
its highest score in the interpretation of a diagram or chart, its next 
highest attainmentin becoming informed about a new book, and its 
third highest attainment in outlining. The scores made by this 
group on the tests in the use of general reference books, in reading 
newspapers, in interpretation of a picture graph, and in summarizing 
were nearly equal and ranged from 85.00 to 89.05. The lowest at- 
tainment was in the interpretation of a statistical table. The experi- 
mental group’s score of 69.04 in this skill was remarkably low com- 
pared with the attainment of the group in each of the other seven 
working skills. On Test IV the control group made the highest score 
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in the interpretation of a diagram or chart and its second highest 
attainment in the interpretation of a picture graph. At the end of 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE SCORES AND GAINS MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS ON FOUR TESTS OF ABILITY IN USE OF WORK- 
ING SKILLS IN SOCIAL-SCIENCE MATERIALS 


Test I 
(Pretest) Test II Test III Test IV 
Average score: 

Experimental group.............. 59.67 74.88 81.12 87.86 
re 59.90 61.19 61.74 63.76 

Gain in average score: ‘ 
1.29 0.55 2.02 

TABLE IV 


SCORES MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON TESTS OF 
SPECIFIC SKILLS IN SOCIAL-SCIENCE MATERIALS 


ScoRE OF EXPERIMENTAL ScorE OF CONTROL 
Group Group 
SKILL 
Test I Test I 
(Pre- | Test III/Test IV| (Pre- | Test II|Test I1I|Test IV 
test) test) 
1. Becoming informed 
about a new book..... 61.27] 75.38] 86.93] 93.33) 65.24] 67.94] 68.25] 70.79 
2. Use of general reference 
59.88] 69.52) 79.88] 85.00] 58.21] 58.93] 60.36) 62.26 
3. Reading a newspaper. .} 68.34) 79.50] 81.75] 86.01] 65.48] 66.37) 66.57) 68.06 
4. Interpretation of a dia- 
gram or chart......... 81.19] 89.29} 88.81] 95.24] 82.14] 84.05] 83.57) 85.71 
5. Interpretation of a pic- 
ture graph............| 76.19] 77.62] 80.95] 89.05] 74.76) 77.14] 77.62] 80.95 
6. Interpretation of a sta- 
tistical table.......... 47-14] 55.71] 60.48] 69.04] 53.81] 56.19] 56.67] 57.62 
7. Summarizing......... 38.10] 50.79] 69.84] 87.30] 38.89] 37.30] 37.30] 38.89 
36.67) 77.83] 82.70] 90.32] 38.57] 40.00] 40.95] 44.60 


the experiment the skill of this group in summarizing and its skill 
in outlining were low. 
A comparison of the difference between the scores on the initial 
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and the final tests is shown in Table V. The experimental group 
made the greatest gains in summarizing and in outlining. In the case 
of each of these two skills, the difference between the gains of the 
two groups was approximately 50. The experimental group made 
the least gains in the interpretation of a diagram or chart and in the 
interpretation of a picture graph. 

The control group made the greatest gains in becoming informed 
about a new book, in the interpretation of a picture graph, and in 
outlining. Probably, then, it may be concluded that pupils without 


TABLE V 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCORES ON PRETEST AND ON FINAL TEST OF 
ABILITY TO USE SPECIFIC SKILLS IN SOCIAL- 
SCIENCE MATERIALS 


DIFFERENCE IN SCORES GAIN OF 
EXPERIMENTAL 
SKILL GROUP OVER 

Experimental Control ConTROL 

Group Group Group 

1. Becoming informed about a new book. . 32.06 5-55 26.51 
2. Use of general reference books......... 25.12 4.05 21.07 
3. Reading a newspaper................ 17.67 2.58 15.09 
4. Interpretation of a diagram or chart... 14.05 3-57 10.48 
5. Interpretation of a picture graph...... 12.86 6.19 6.67 
6. Interpretation of a statistical table... .. 21.90 3.81 18.09 
49.20 0.00 49.20 
53-65 6.03 47.62 


instruction increase their ability to use a book, to interpret a picture 
graph, and to outline more than they do the other skills here inves- 
tigated. The lack of gain in attainment in summarizing probably 
indicates that pupils increase not at all in this ability when learning 
depends on the trial-and-error method. 

Gain of experimental group over control group.—The gain of the 
experimental group over the control group is an important index of 
the improvement resulting from the instruction given the experi- 
mental group. This gain was 49.20 in summarizing and 47.62 in out- 
lining. Since summarizing and outlining were the two skills tested 
which dealt with the organization of subject matter, it is safe to 
conclude that instruction in organizing subject matter improved 
that ability to a high degree. The significant gains of the experimen- 
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tal group over the control group in becoming informed about a new 
book and in the use of general reference books were the next largest 
gains. It may be said, then, that directed instruction in the use of 
books caused the experimental group to become significantly skilful 
in that ability. Skills 4-6 deal with interpretation. Because the 
gains for these three skills were small, it seems that pupils improve 
less in interpretation as a result of practice than they do in the other 
skills. Because the gain was the smallest in the case of Skill 5, it 
seems that the intefpretation of a picture graph is more difficult than 
the interpretation of a diagram or chart or the interpretation of a 
table of statistics. The difference between the gains of the two 
groups in newspaper-reading was a medium gain compared with the 
gains of the experimental group over the control group in the use of 
the other skills. 
GENERAL SUMMARY 

The object of this study was to measure progress in the use of 
certain working skills in the study of social-science material when 
practice in the use of these skills was provided. The results are valid 
only for (1) the type of pupils used in this experiment, (2) situations 
in which teaching conditions and procedures are similar to those 
used in this study, (3) working skills of the definition and scope used 
in this study, and (4) findings substantiated by the statistical evi- 
dence. An attempt was made to eliminate all variables in the two 
groups studied other thaa the eight special lessons in the use of the 
specific working skills given during the three practice periods of the 
experiment. Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that the gains 
evidenced resulted from the directed instruction. 

The following are the outstanding conclusions: (1) When entering 
the ninth grade, pupils possess a rather high ability in the use of the 
working skills in social-science materials. (2) At the time of their en- 
trance to ninth grade, pupils show a wide rarge in their abilities 
to use special study skills. (3) Directed practice tends to reduce the 
range of pupil differences in the use of working skills. (4) A continual 
improvement in the use of each skill here studied results from in- 
struction in the skill. (5) In eighteen weeks pupils increase their 
initial ability in the use of working skills about 50 per cent as a re- 
sult of directed practice. (6) The amount of progress made in the 
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first six weeks of special training in study technique is greater than 
the amount of progress made during the two following periods of the 
same length. (7) The improvement in outlining, in interpretation 
of a picture graph, and in the use of a book made by pupils who do 
not receive training in specific working skills is greater than their 
improvement in other skills. (8) Pupils receiving instruction in the 
use of study skills make the greatest improvement in the ability 
to organize materials and the next greatest gain in the use of books. 
(9) The fact that the superiority of the gain of the experimental 
group over that of the control group was small in Skills 4, 5, and 6 
indicates that interpretation is a rather difficult study skill to acquire 
and that more training should be given in it than in some of the 
other skills. (10) Progress in ability to use the working skills of the 
social sciences results favorably when the practice is applied to con- 
tent in a course in American government. 
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APPRAISING NEWER PRACTICES IN TEACHING 
SOCIAL STUDIES! 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 


For many years controversies, both great and small, have engaged 
the attention of teachers of the social studies. These controversies— 
concerned with organization, methods, aims, objectives, and content 
—have not, it appears, been fruitless, for various experiments have 
been stimulated and carried on, many of which have caused modifi- 
cations of teaching practices, as well as changes in the content of so- 
cial studies in the schools. At the present time it would be unfor- 
tunate if experimental efforts were curtailed, since objective-research 
programs have just begun to appraise the outcomes of the different 
types of instruction. 

The philosophies of two major schools of educational thought 
have, for the past few decades, affected teaching practices in the 
schools of the United States. One school of thought, representing the 
more conventional point of view, has accepted the traditional organi- 
zation of subject matter in separate courses of study. The content of 
each course is a logical sequence of topics, usually based on a text- 
book. In history the sequence is based on the chronological order of 
events, and special emphasis is placed ~n accounts of wars, their 
causes and effects, and the more vivid _vlitical events. Major em- 
phasis is attached to intellectual outcomes, such as information and 
verbal skills. Civic attitudes receive little studied attention except 
in so far as they are implicit in textbooks? or are added to curricular 


This article was derived from data now being collected by the Institute of School 
Experimentation for an extensive appraisal of newer-type versus standard-type public- 
school practices. 

2 Bessie Louise Pierce, Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. 
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material through pressure by citizens’ organizations.’ The other 
school of thought, representing a newer point of view, has attempted 
to revise and re-synthesize into a unified course all the subject matter 
of the curriculum which pertains to social studies. Various lines of 
division among subjects have been broken down, and the content is 
fused around problems, projects, or topics. These new units of sub- 
ject matter do not follow any particular sequence of chronology, 
and, because they are built around interests, activities, and experi- 
ences of the pupils, these new units are intended to be flexible. Cur- 
rent social and economic problems receive major emphasis. Civic 
attitudes are likewise given a definite place in the instruction. 

In the investigation reported in this article two groups of pupils 
pursuing the twelfth-grade course in social studies were compared. 
One group was taught according to the more conventional tech- 
niques; the other was taught by means of newer-type practices. The 
purposes of the study were to measure the differences in informational 
outcomes in American history, to measure the differences in dynamic 
outcomes in civic attitudes and beliefs, and to determine the implica- 
tions for further experimentation and research. 


PROCEDURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Classroom conditions.—In all the social-studies classes used in this 
investigation, the teachers were rated as excellent by their supervi- 
sory and administrative officers. Each teacher in his respective 
school had taught approximately ten years. The pupils in the 
schools were of approximately the same socio-economic status. Li- 
brary facilities and other equipment, such as maps, globes, and visu- 
al-education materials, were equally available in both schools. 

Experimental practices—In the group taught by the newer, or 
so-called “experimental,” methods a problem approach to the study 
of American history was used. These problems were chosen from the 
current events which pupils and teacher found reported in current 
periodicals and newspapers. For example, the Philippine problems 
reported in current periodicals and newspapers provided a basis for 
class discussion. During this discussion differences of opinion natu- 

* Bessie Louise Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part III. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
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rally arose, and it became necessary for the group to secure a histori- 
cal background of information regarding the Philippine Islands. 
After the pupils, individually or in groups, had chosen various prob- 
lems, they began their investigations. Each pupil chose topics ac- 
cording to his interests. A pupil might, for instance, investigate the 
evolution of economic, social, political, or educational aspects of his 
problem. 

In all this process of fact-gathering and formulating of new con- 
cepts and interpretations, the teacher acted as a guide and counselor 
to individuals or groups. He acted also as the administrator and the 
co-ordinator of investigational efforts. For obtaining materials the 
pupils made extensive use of a selected classroom library of refer- 
ences, as well as the unselected references in the school and the city 
library. The preparation of reports, both oral and written, was a 
part of this teaching technique. 

Co-operative class discussion which served to co-ordinate and uni- 
fy the informational knowledges was the next step in the teaching 
practice. During these discussions different hypotheses concerning 
policies and problems were debated. In such a procedure it was in- 
evitable that civic attitudes and beliefs should be brought into open 
discussion. The implications and the relations of these attitudes and 
beliefs to the interpretation of history and to future political citizen- 
ship were discussed, not only by the pupils, but also by the teacher. 

Thus, a tentative and flexible course in twelfth-grade social studies 
was achieved. Self-administering objective tests on various aspects 
of the problems were used for the guidance of the pupils themselves, 
as well as for the information of the teacher. 

Conventional practices—In the classes using the so-called “‘con- 
ventional” practices, the textbook and the topical approach were ex- 
tensively used. In the experimental classes current problems in 
American history were used as a point of departure, but in the con- 
ventional class the problems or topics were studied according to 
their chronological development. After the historical background 
had been achieved, incidental attempts were made to relate this 
knowledge to pertinent civic and political problems. Collateral read- 
ings and assignments in reference books, other than the basal text- 
book, were employed. These assignments were usually made in ad- 
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vance by the teacher in order that individual investigations could be 
well controlled and supervised. The class discussions and recitations 
were characterized by an emphasis on a mastery of facts and infor- 
mation. Civic attitudes and beliefs were discussed incidentally, but 
with no systematic review of their implications. Objective new-type 
and essay tests were used as instruments of instruction. The se- 
quence of topics in the textbook was closely followed. 


THE RESULTS 


Appraisal of intellectual factors——Thirty pupils in the experi- 
mental group were equated on the basis of intelligence with thirty 
pupils in the conventional group. The mean intelligence quotient 
(on the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability) of the 
experimental group was 109.8, with a standard deviation of 12.85; 
that of the conventional group, 110.3, with a standard deviation 
of 13.30. 

The outcomes in factual knowledge were measured by the Co- 
operative American History Test, Form 1933. The mean score of the 
experimental group was 96.9; that of the conventional group, 88.6— 
a superiority of 8.3 points for the experimental group. The standard 
deviations were 24.15 for the experimental group and 23.75 for the 
conventional group. On account of the small number of pupils used 
in the experiment, the standard error of the differences of the mean 
scores was 6.18, and the critical ratio was 1.34. In other words, the 
chances are g10 in 1,000 that the experimental group would achieve 
a true superiority in factual knowledge over the equivalent conven- 
tional group of pupils. This evidence supports the thesis that, in the 
teaching of the social studies, the newer approach is just as effective 
as the conventional approach, if not more so. 

Appraisal of dynamic factors —In addition to the measurement of 
the intellectual achievements of pupils taught by the experimental 
and the conventional methods, certain dynamic factors of civic atti- 
tudes and beliefs were also measured. For this purpose a larger 
sampling of 169 pupils, equated roughly on the basis of general abil- 
ity and socio-economic status, were tested for each group. These pu- 
pils were not equated on the basis of intelligence quotient because 
intelligence shows a negligible correlation (.11) with scores on civic 
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attitudes." The attitudes test, which has not yet appeared in pub- 
lished form, has a coefficient of reliability of .94. This test measures 
liberal versus conservative civic attitudes and beliefs. The mean 
scores on the civic-attitudes test of the pupils in the experimental 
group was 120.06, with a standard deviation of 17.10; that of the 
conventional group was 112.75, with a standard deviation of 16.23. 
The difference between the mean scores was 7.31, and the standard 
error of the difference was 1.81, with a critical ratio of 4.04. These 
scores would indicate that the experimental practices were signifi- 
cantly more effective than were the conventional practices in leading 
the pupils to liberal points of view on civic problems, such as race re- 
lations, international affairs, national politics, and national achieve- 
ments. 

Other unmeasured outcomes that might with plausibility be 
claimed for the experimental procedure in this investigation are (1) a 
wider acquaintance and knowledge of current civic and political 
problems through newspapers and periodicals; (2) a more functional 
knowledge of the social studies, particularly history; and (3) a better 
technique for the critical study of social, civic, and economic prob- 
lems. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this investigation the achievement and the development of 
attitudes of two groups of pupils taught by different techniques were 
compared. The experimental practices included an approach stress- 
ing problems derived from reports in current newspapers and period- 
icals. Pupil investigations then traced these problems through their 
historical evolution. Class discussions defined different points of 
view and attitudes and, in addition, interpreted and unified facts. 
The conventional practices emphasized the technique of assignment, 
in advance, of textbook or topical materials for classroom recitation. 
Assigned collateral reading supplemented the textbook. 

On a test of information, the Co-operative American History Test, 
Form 1933, the group of pupils taught by means of the experimental 
practices showed a superiority of 8.3 points over the group taught by 
the conventional method. The chances are gio in 1,000 that this 


tJ. Wayne Wrightstone, “Civic Beliefs and Correlated Intellectual and Social 
Factors,”’ School Review, XLII (January, 1934), 53-58. 
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superiority is a true difference in achievement. The experimental 
group also showed a significant superiority in achievement of liberal 
civic attitudes and beliefs on race relations, international affairs, 
national politics, and national achievements. Additional unmeas- 
ured outcomes—such as more extensive reading and interest in cur- 
rent civic problems, a functional knowledge of history, and a tech- 
nique of critical study of civic problems—can be validly claimed for 
the newer, or experimental, practices. 

The results of this study imply that further experimentation and 
appraisal of newer practices in the social studies are desirable. That 
the dynamic factors of attitudes and motives arising from civic be- 
liefs are springs of civic action is a hypothesis which, if granted, 
means that the schools should place an increasing emphasis on this 
aspect of civic education. It is of great importance for constructive 
citizenship that the school seek to develop liberal attitudes, as well 
as a mastery of factual knowledge. 


RECREATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL VALUES 
OF THE SCHOOL BAND 


TROY A. SNYDER 
Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio 


The present financial plight of the schools has turned the spot- 
light of public inquiry on practically every phase of school work. 
The newer subjects, which are frequently referred to as ‘‘fads and 
frills,’ have been subjected to unusually heavy attack. Many 
schools, in the name of economy, have dropped one or all of these 
subjects. Those schools which have not dropped the subjects have 
frequently found it difficult, because of a scarcity of data proving 
their values, to show that the service which the subjects render to 
the community justifies retaining them. The school band, which 
involves a heavy investment for instruments and equipment, has 
been severely criticized and has frequently been difficult to justify. 

One reason for the trouble in justifying the band is the difficulty 
experienced when attempts are made to measure the value of instru- 
mental music in terms of its contribution to appreciation or of its 
worth as a socializing force. It is possible, however, to obtain facts 
regarding the recreational and the vocational values which music has 
had for graduates. Such facts will present a valuable, if somewhat 
incomplete, picture of the worth of such music. This article reports 
the results of an attempt to measure the recreational and the voca- 
tional values which graduates of Harbor High School, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, found in the school band. 

It was decided that an accurate picture of the recreational and the 
vocational values of the school band would be supplied by securing 
data on the following five questions: (1) the achievements of the 
bands of which these graduates had been members, (2) the instru- 
mental training and experience of the graduates in various musical 
organizations both before and after graduation, (3) the availability 
of musical instruments for recreational and vocational uses, (4) the 
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recreational uses of instrumental music in home and community, 
and (5) the vocational uses of instrumental music. The data for the 
study were secured by the use of questionnaires, supplemented 
whenever possible by personal interviews. The questionnaires were 
sent to all the 117 graduates who had been members of the school 
band. Ninety-four usable replies were received. Thus, the sample 
represents 80 per cent of the graduates who had been members of the 
school band. 
TABLE I 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL BAND IN YEARS 
1922-33, INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER OF GRADUATED BAND 
MEMBERS RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number of 
Year of a Contest and Class* in Which Award Earned 
Graduation ° Band Was Entered by Band 
bers Re- 
sponding 
I Ohio State Band Contest(C) First 
5 Ohio State Band Contest(B) First 
7 Ohio State Band Contest(A) Third 
II Ohio State Band Contest(A) Third 
eee eres 10 Ohio State Band Contest(A) Second 
ce 10 Ohio State Band Contest(A) Second 
16 Northeastern Ohio Contest(A) First 
19 Ohio State Band Contest(B) | Tied for second 


* The letters in parentheses show the class in which the band was entered. Under present rules govern- 
= 

The distribution of the ninety-four respondents according to the 
year of graduation is given in Table I. The table also indicates the 
quality of the bands in which these graduates played, as measured 
by their records in band contests. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that Harbor High School is a six-year high school, the 
enrolment of which in 1933-34 was approximately 660 and the maxi- 
mum enrolment of which (during the years 1922-33) was never much 
more than 700. In 1933-34 the school band had seventy-five mem- 
bers: in other words, one out of every nine pupils enrolled was a 
band member. During the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 the propor- 
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tion was even higher, being approximately one out of eight. In view 
of the large percentage of pupils participating, it is probable that 
the personnel of the band was not highly selected or endowed with 
more than usual musical ability. 

The experience of the graduates in various musical organizations 
is indicated in Table II. The number of years of experience in the 


TABLE II 


EXPERIENCE IN VARIOUS MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS OF NINETY-FOUR 
GRADUATED MEMBERS OF HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


| | AVER- 
} |ToTaL | AGE 
| NuMBER OF GRADUATES WITH EXPERIENCE OF— | Num- | CENT- | Num- 
| | BER AGE | BER 
ORGANIZATION | OF oF | oF 
| | Grap-| GRAD-| YEARS 
| | | | | | UATES | UATESOF Ex- 
| One | Two |Three| Four | Five | Six | Seven Eight} Nine | | PERI- 
| Year | Years | Years | Years | Years | Years | Years | Years Years | | ENCE 


High-school | 
| 6 |10 | 18 | a5 | 


8 ° 4 94 | 100 | 4.2 
High-school| | 
orchestra..| 9 | 8 |10 | 14 | 6 | 3 | 1 o | o | 54/|3-3 
Non-school| | 
pands..... | 14 4 44| 47 | 3.6 
Dance orches-| 
Elementary-| 
school band 10 | 4 | 3 I o | o } o | o | o | 18) 19] 1.7 
Elementary-| | 
school or-| | | 
cnestva....| 3 | 7 | 0] 15 | 16] 2.4 
College bands 3 | 2 | 1 o | 2 | ° | | 9] 2.5 
Other organi- | 
zations....| 2 | 4 | | 2] | o | 2/0! 0] 13 | 3.3 


| | | 


school band ranges from 1 to 9, with an average of 4.2. The eight 
pupils who had had seven or more years of experience in the school 
band were not retarded but entered the band while still in the ele- 
mentary school, a practice which has since been discontinued. Fifty- 
four per cent of the graduates had had an average of 3.3 years of ex- 
perience in the high-school orchestra. Forty-seven per cent averaged 
3.6 years of experience in non-school bands, such as the band of the 
American Legion. Thirty-nine per cent had had an average of 3.6 
years of experience in dance orchestras. Other data show that 64 
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per cent had had private instruction on a total of seventy-nine in- 
struments and that fifty-seven of the graduates were able to play 
one instrument; twenty-eight, two instruments; seven, three instru- 
ments; and two, fourinstruments. The length of time spent by these 
pupils in the school band and orchestra, the expenditure of effort 
and money for private instruction, and the ability to play various 
instruments are strong arguments in favor of the recreational value 
of instrumental music. It is not probable that pupils would volun- 
tarily devote this great amount of time and effort to an activity 
which they did not thoroughly enjoy. Unquestionably, the high 
average of the number of years of experience in the band was a con- 
tributing factor to its success in band contests. 

The answers made to the fifteen questions concerned with the 
recreational and vocational values of the school-band experience are 
shown in Table III. Seventy-four per cent of the graduates owned 
musical instruments, and 53 per cent of them lived in homes in 
which other members of the family owned instruments. The seventy 
graduates owned a total of ninety-one instruments. Fifty-four grad- 
uates owned one instrument; thirteen, two instruments; two, three 
instruments; and one, five instruments. The factor of ownership is 
of great importance because a person cannot play for recreation or 
make music his vocation unless he has an instrument available for 
his use. Only 17 per cent of the graduates lived in homes in which no 
musical instruments were available for recreational or vocational 
use. In almost every case in which there was but one instrument in 
the home, the owner of the instrument was the graduate. 

Although training, experience, and availability of instruments are 
important factors affecting recreational uses of band music, the im- 
portant thing is the use which the graduates make of their ability. 
Table III shows that 54 per cent of these musicians used their instru- 
ments to play “just for fun.” Twenty-seven of the fifty-one played 
“just for fun’ an average of 1.5 times a day; eighteen of them, an 
average of 2.7 times a week; and six of them, only 2.8 times a 
month. Sixty-four per cent of the graduates had pianos in the home 
which could be used for accompaniment. Twenty-seven per cent 
said they were able to transpose from the piano music and did not 
need specially arranged music for the pieces that they played “‘just 
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for fun.” Nineteen per cent owned instruments which could be used 
to play the melody part with the piano without transposition or 
specially arranged music. 
One-half of the graduates made significant contributions to the 
community by playing in various organizations. Forty-seven per 


ANSWERS MADE TO FIFTEEN QUESTIONS BY NINETY-FOUR 
GRADUATED MEMBERS OF HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


YEs No 
QUESTION 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 
1. Do you own a musical instrument?............... 70 74 24 26 
2. Do other members of the family own instruments?..} 50 53 44 47 
4. Have you played for pay during 1933?............ 46* | 49 48 51 
5. Have you had private instruction?............... 60 64 34 36 
6. Is there a piano in the home?.................... 60 64 34 36 
7. Can you transpose from piano music?............. 25 27 69 73 
8. Have you an instrument playing the melody part 
with piano without transposition or specially ar- 
9. Do you play for churches, clubs, etc.?............. 47 50 47 50 
18 19 76 81 
1o. Did you enjoy playing in the high-school band?....| 86 92 8 8 
11. Do you expect to become a professional musician?..} 15 16 79 84 
12. Have you studied in music school?............... 9 10 85 90 
a) Have you the Bachelor’s degree in music?...... 4 4 90 96 
13. Have you found music of value in college?......... | 
14. Do you find music helpful in your present work?. 20 21 74 79 
15. Do you consider the time and money spent in the 
school band a good investment?................+. 88 04 6 6 


* Thirty-seven of the forty-six had played in dance orchestras. 


t This figure does not include the eighteen graduates who played regularly. 
¢ Nine of the ninety-four graduates attended colleges other than music schools. 


cent of them played in such bands as the American Legion Band. 
These figures take no account of the contribution made by the school 
band by playing at school and community affairs. 
Sixty-two per cent of the graduates owning instruments reported 
their initial cost. The total amount invested in the ninety-one in- 
struments owned by the graduates was $10,794. The value of the 
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instruments used for pleasure, for pay, or both was $9,749. The in- 
struments used for pleasure were valued at $6,634, and those used 
for pay cost $7,641. Only $1,045 of the total investment of $10,794 
was invested in instruments that were used neither for pleasure 
nor for pay. 

Table III shows that 49 per cent of the graduates played. for pay 
during 1933. The majority of those who reported their earnings 
made from one to five dollars a week. Eleven reported that they 
were making their living by playing or teaching music and were 
earning from fifteen to forty dollars a week. Because of the gradu- 
ates’ reluctance to state the exact amounts earned, these figures are 
only approximate. It is significant that eleven graduates were mak- 
ing their living by playing or teaching music during 1933, since 1933 
was not a favorable year for musicians. Sixteen per cent of the 
graduates planned to make music their vocation, and ten per cent 
had made definite progress toward this goal by taking advanced 
training in music schools. Four of these had earned the Bachelor’s 
degree in music. Twenty-one per cent found their musical experi- 
ences of value to them in non-musical vocations. Those who were 
planning to make music their life-work were unanimous in the as- 
sertion that their experience in the school band had been invaluable 
to them in music school. 

This study shows that school-band music had recreational and 
vocational values for a large percentage of the band members during 
school years and after graduation. In addition to the personal en- 
joyment derived from the music, these graduates have made, and 
still are making, a definite contribution to the community by provid- 
ing music for school and community affairs. Over go per cent of the 
investment in instruments represented instruments that were used 
for recreation or pay, or both. 

The school band has been of vocational value to a considerable 
number of graduates. It has provided a significant number of them 
with a means of livelihood and has given to per cent of the total a 
start toward a musical profession. Almost half of the graduated 
band members were able to earn some money by playing during the 
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year 1933. The individual earnings were not large, but the total 
would represent a considerable sum. In many cases these earnings 
were the graduates’ only sources of income during the year. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the recreational and 
the vocational values are only two of a large number of values 
claimed for school-band music. The extent to which these graduates 
realized these two values seems to justify the investment in the 
band. There is every reason to believe that the other values would 
show definite and worth-while contributions if it were possible to 
measure them. As a teacher, I should fee! highly gratified if I were 
certain that all school subjects made such a real contribution to the 
community and to the individual graduate as this band has made. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER anp EARL ARMSTRONG 
Stanford University 


The following list of references has been selected from those pub- 
lished since April 30, 1933. Only those references generally available 
have been included. An attempt has been made to select the refer- 
ences which give descriptions of practice, presentations of results of 
investigation, or analyses of important educational issues. 


GENERAL? 


505. CLEM, OrLIE M., and Kiyver, Ricwarp. “Administrative Practices in 
Six-Year Secondary Schools,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 294-08. 
Reports the administrative practices in fifty-four high schools in New York and 
Pennsylvania and the practices favored by twenty-nine superintendents of 
schools and twenty-nine professors of secondary education. 


506. Cox, Puiirp W. L., and Laneritt, R. E. High School Administration and 
Supervision. Chicago: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xx+690. 
A practical treatment of the problems of high-school organization and manage- 
ment. 


507. ENGELHARDT, FRED; ZEIGEL, WILLIAM H., JR., and BILLETT, Roy O. Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No. 11. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
1932. Pp. viii+ 208. 

An enumeration and discussion of the prevailing plans of administration and 
supervision in American secondary schools. Special attention is given to the 
supervisory programs in thirty cities outstanding in supervision. 


508. Linpquist, RupoLpH D. “How To Improve Secondary Schools from a 


Functional Viewpoint,” Nation’s Schools, XII (December, 1933), 11-12. 


A discussion of the extent to which principles of business may operate to the 
detriment of secondary education. Positive suggestions for the improvement 
of secondary schools are made. 


* See also Item 297 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES AFFECTING ACHIEVEMENT 


509. FRENCH, WILL. Promotional Plans in the High School. Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 587. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vito. 

A study of the comparative effects of annual and semiannual promotion plans 
on (1) the work of the teacher, (2) administrative practices, (3) pupil entrance 
and graduation at mid-year, and (4) pupil progress. 


510. LyseTH, Harrison G. “The Administration of Attendance in Large High 


Schools,” Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 139-52. Bulletin of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50. Berwyn, Illinois: Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1934. 

An evaluation of the procedures in 436 schools with regard to attendance and 
tardiness. The use of penalties in some schools and guidance in others is con- 
trasted effectively. 


511. MARSHALL, HENRY Cow Les. “Trial Promotion—An Administrative De- 


vice for the Improvement of Learning,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XX (May, 1934), 373-81. 

Advocates trial promotion and presents results of a study of a plan followed in 
Columbus, Ohio. Reports that 75 per cent of the pupils promoted on trial 
achieved success by the end of the school year. 


512. RICHARDS, EsTHER L. “Discipline and Adjustment,” Education, LIV 


(March, 1934), 403-9. 
A contrast of the old and the new concepts of discipline. Freedom and license 
are also treated. 


SIZE OF CLAss? 


513. CARLEY, VERNA A., and Hann, Harotp C. “Class Size in American Sec- 


ondary Schools,” Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 134-38. Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50. Berwyn, Illinois: 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association (H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1934. 

Reports the prevalence of large classes in eighteen hundred high schools in the 
United States. Some attention is also given to the intangibles which should 
be considered in class size. More than 20 per cent of all schools reported had 
at least one class with an enrolment of more than fifty. 


514. DALTHORP, CHARLES J. “An Experiment with a Large and Small Class in 


English Composition,” High School Teacher, X (February, 1934), 51. 


A brief report of an experiment with two classes in composition, one class con- 
taining eleven pupils and the other thirty-nine. Results for both groups on the 


t See also Item 81 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1934, 


number of the School Review. 


— 
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Pressey and Tressler tests are presented. Little difference is found as a result 
of the size of classes. 


515. Hancock, J. LEONARD. “Class Size in the Junior College,” Junior College 
Journal, III (May, 1933), 450-55. 
A discussion of class size, especially as it affects the teacher. A criticism is 
given of the previous studies in this area. 


GROUPING AND OTHER ADAPTATIONS TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES? 


516. CLeM, ORLIE M., and Catnoon, A. R. “Organizing Junior High Schools 
To Meet Individual Differences,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XIX (November, 1933), 571-77. 

A report of an investigation of certain organization practices in the high schools 
of the state of New York. Seventy-seven schools are considered in the study, 
ranging from large schools in New York City to small up-state schools. 


. CLemM, OrtIE M., and Wroatn, Lyp1a F. “Practices in Homogeneous 
Grouping in Junior High School,” Educational Method, XIII (January, 
1934), 206-10. 

Reports present practices of grouping in eighty large high schools. Seventy-one 
of the eighty use some form of grouping. The factors most commonly used as 
a basis for grouping are given. 


wn 


518. Curing, E. C. “Differentiating Secondary Education,” School Review, 
XLII (June, 1934), 431-39. 
Deals with curricular provisions for taking care of individual differences. 
Grouping on the basis of interest is advocated. 


519. FEINGOLD, Gustave A. “Annual and Semiannual Promotions,” School 
Review, XLI (December, 1933), 747-58. 
Experimental evidence taken especially from York, Pennsylvania, and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, presented to show the ill effect of semiannua! promotions. 
Such problems as cost, achievement, offerings, personal and continuous atten- 
tion, and ability grouping are treated. 


520. FEINGOLD, GusTAVE A. “Fifteen Years of Homogeneous Grouping in the 
High School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (May, 
1934), 382-91. 
A review of the experience of Hartford, Connecticut, with ability grouping. 
Modifications of the Army Alpha test serve as the chief basis for classification. 


521. FINGER, C. P. “Experimental Classification,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, VIII (May, 1934), 558. 
Discusses grouping in general with special attention to the plan in use in the 
Frick Junior High School, Oakland, California. The plan described is an at- 
tempt to secure a type of social grouping. 


* See also Item 37 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1934, 
number and Item 462 in the September, 1934, number of the School Review. 
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522. KINGSLEY, JOHN H. “Junior-High-School Grouping,” Junior-Senior High 


School Clearing House, VIII (September, 1933), 48-50. 

A review of different methods of ability grouping, together with a description 
of the plans in use in the junior high schools of Albany, New York. The curricu- 
lum proposed is of the triple-track plan. 


523. Witty, Paut A., and WiLkins, Laroy W. “The Status of Acceleration or 


524. 


525. 


526. 


527- 


528. 


Grade Skipping as an Administrative Practice,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XIX (May, 1933), 321-46. 

A sketch of the efforts which have been made to provide for individual differ- 
ences, including ability grouping, the Winnetka p’ nrchment programs, 
and grade skipping. Special attention is given to sk ‘ss as a means of 
providing for gifted children. 


LENGTH OF PERIOD AND SCHOOL Day 


GrEIG, Roy A. “A Double Period, Two-Subject Program ool 


Students,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VU nber, 


1933), 227-28. 
Proposes two-hour class periods for regular subjects. Describes the plan in 
operation at Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 


McMi1i1n, Martua. “Economy and the Hour Period,” American School 


Board Journal, LXXXVIII (February, 1934), 50. 

Sets forth the findings of an investigation into the relative costs of instruction 
in eleven departments under the hour-period plan in a large high school. Data 
dealing with the educational value of the hour period are also presented. 


RICHARDSON, ALLEN B. “A Study of the Relation between Number of 


Study Periods and Pupils’ Marks,” School Review, XLII (February, 


1934), 104-10. 

A study of the relation of scholarship to the number of study-hall periods 
provided for each pupil. The ability and maturity necessary for independent 
study are considered. 


Costs AND ECONOMIES 


Economies in Secondary-School Administration. Bulletin of the Depart- 


ment of Secondary-School Principals, No. 48. Berwyn, Illinois: Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Associ- 
ation (H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1933. Pp. 32. 

Reports means by which schools over the country are effecting economies dur- 
ing the depression. Practically all phases of administration from transportation 
to teacher load are treated. 


PreRcE, FRANKLIN E. “Economies and the Secondary School Program,” 


High School Teacher, 1X (October, 1933), 304-5. 
Surveys the subjects being dropped in the high schools of Connecticut and dis- 
cusses some desirable means of effecting school economies. 
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529. STEEPER, H. T. “Economies in the High-School Program,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, VIII (May, 1934), 559-61. 
Presents nineteen economy measures which have been instituted in the North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIBRARY 


530. JoHNSON, B. Lamar. “The School Administrator and the Secondary 
School Library,” North Central Association Quarterly, VIII (January, 
1934), 362-65. 
A condensed treatment of the findings which are reported in The Secondary- 
School Library (National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 17. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932). Results of statisti- 
cal studies and practical suggestions are given. 


531. JoHNSoN, B. Lamar. “Stephens College Library Experiment,’ Junior 
College Journal, (April, 1934), 358-61. 
Describes the organization and the procedures in an attempt to make the li- 
brary the center of a college. The librarian is dean of instruction. 


532. RANEY, M. LLEWELLYN. “Books and the New College Plan at Chicago,” 
Junior College Journal, IV (March, 1934), 281-86. 
Describes the distribution and the arrangement of the library of about two 
thousand titles provided for the orientation courses at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


533. WoOLsELEY, R. E. “Another Successful Partnership,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXVIII (May, 1934), 27-28. 
A description of the co-operation between the public schools and the public 
library in Evanston, Illinois. Other similar plans are cited. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


534. FARLEY, BELMONT. Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public. Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 16. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. vit+-114. 
A detailed account of the policies and the practices of a few selected schools 
in achieving publicity and an estimate of the effectiveness of certain publicity 
mediums used generally in secondary schools. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


535. BEATTY, WILLARD W. “Objectifying School Marks,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXVII (July, 1933), 27-28. 
A criticism of traditional marks and a proposal that school marks as reported 
to parents be based on objective evidence. A section of a high-school report 
in use at Bronxville is presented. 
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536. RoGERS, FREDERICK RAND. “Education versus the Marking System: The 


Case for the Elimination of the Traditional Report Card,” Education, 
LIV (December, 1933), 234-39. 
An attack on all types of marks. Ten charges are made and defended. 


537. SMITH, EUGENE RANDOLPH. “Judging and Recording Pupil Characteris- 


tics,’ Educational Record, XV (January, 1934), 87-105. 
Presents ten trait headings which, in the judgment of the Reports and Rec- 
ords Committee of the Progressive Education Association, satisfy three criteria. 


STAFF 


538. DEFFENBAUGH, W. S., and ZEIGEL, WILLIAM H., Jr. Selection and Ap- 


pointment of Teachers. National Survey of Secondary Education Mono- 
graph No. 12. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
Pp. viiit+116. 

Lists the most common practices used by administrators in locating, investi- 
gating, and employing teachers. Certain unique practices are presented in 
detail. 


539. Douctass, Hart R. “Measuring the Teaching Load,” Proceedings of the 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, pp. 152-59. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, No. 50. Berwyn, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association (H. V. Church, Executive 
Secretary), 1934. 

A presentation of the factors which should be considered and the weighting 
that each should be given in determining the teaching load. A formula is pre- 
sented and explained. 


540. LAMBERT, A. C. “How Long Is the Teacher’s Day?” Nation’s Schools, 


XIII (February, 1934), 38-40. 

A report of an investigation into the number of hours that teachers work in a 
certain school district in Utah. The extent to which the teacher’s time is di- 
vided between extra-class duties and the teaching of regular classes is indicated. 


541. SEYBOLD, ARTHUR M. “The Principal and the New Teacher,” Junior- 


Senior High School Clearing House, VII (May, 1933), 561-65. 

Lists the difficulties which new teachers have and suggests helpful means of 
inducting inexperienced teachers into service. Social as well as professional aid 
is suggested. 


Cducational TAritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Advancing classroom practice.—It is possible to blend the best of the new with 
the best of the old in the field of, method to produce a stimulating yet not chaotic 
practice for the classroom in the progressive public school. This very wholesome 
result has been achieved successfully in a work! which consciously and consist- 
ently follows the mid-course between traditionalism and activism. Though 
written from the point of view of the elementary school, this book so adequately 
co-ordinates opposing points of view in method that its generalizations are alive 
with implications of significant value to secondary-school workers as well. 

The authors have departed somewhat from the traditional in the structure of 
their book. Like their treatment of content, this departure in form is not radi- 
cal. “Fundamental Principles” and ‘‘Activities and Techniques of Teaching,” 
Parts I and II, respectively, resemble the typical approach used in textbooks in 
the field of method. The other three main divisions, “Techniques and Activities 
of Learning,” “The Media of Teaching and Learning,” “and Teaching and 
Learning by Wholes,”’ represent adaptations of form. 

After Part I, in which the newer points of view predominate, a progressive de- 
parture from the more traditional to the newer is noticeable as the reader pro- 
ceeds through the other four divisions. Part II retains the trademarks in the 
chapter titles: “Organization and Management of the Classroom,” “Lesson 
Planning,” “The Assignment,” “Questioning,” ‘Directing Children’s Study 
Activities,” “The Socialized Recitation or Discussion,” ‘Diagnosis,’ ‘‘Re- 
medial Teaching,” “Drill,” Review,” and “Testing and Examining.’’ The 
contents of these chapters, however, have been largely modernized by substitut- 
ing new materials for the obsolete. The greater departure from the old in Part 
III is more apparent in the content of the chapters than in their headings, al- 
though the headings themselves give indications of change: ‘Observational 
Learning,” “Motor Learning,” “Associative Learning,’ “Problem Solving,” 
“Experimental Learning,’”’ ‘Creative Learning,” and “Appreciation.” Part IV 
deviates by isolating the instruments of teaching and learning —in chapters en- 
titled ‘Conversation and Discussion,” ‘‘Story Telling,” ““Dramatization,”’ “‘Re- 
porting and Recitation,” and ‘‘Reading”’—and by describing how these are used 


6 


* Gerald Alan Yoakam and Robert Gilkey Simpson, An Introd:uction to Teaching and 
Learning. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x+498. $2.50. 
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by superior teachers. Chapter xxv, “Integrated Teaching and Learning Activ- 
ities,’’ which constitutes the whole of Part V, discusses recer.t developments in 
method. 

There is less of the illustrative in this work than is usually found. The au- 
thors have preferred to tell about the processes rather tha‘ to include numerous 
samples in the book. Exceptions to this general policy occur in the series of val- 
uable illustrative check lists covering, among others, the following procedures: 
observational learning, pages 269 and 275; problems, page 308; experimental 
learning, page 340; original production, page 355; and activities, pages 481-82. 

Fewer than the usual number of references and quotations are incorporated 
into the text. Instead of quoting directly, the authors have co-ordinated and 
integrated varying points of view in their own presentation. To a legitimate ex- 
tent, however, use is made of the earlier works of the senior author. 

It is unfortunate that some errors in proofreading appear. In the first line 
on page 264 “‘above” is used where ‘“‘about”’ is intended. More serious are occa- 
sional errors or inconsistencies in the footnotes. On page 369 the address of one 
of the newer publishing houses is omitted in referring to a valuable publication. 
On pages 290 and 315 slightly different forms are used for footnote references. 
An incomplete reference is made on page 242. The copyright date for Reference 
20 on page 42 is incorrect. 

The thinking of the typical beginning student in education would be halted 
by per se in the sixth line of the book (p. 3), and it would likely be interrupted by 
the appearance of sine qua non at the end of an interesting discussion on page 27. 
Nor would in loco parentis on page 54 adequately replace its English equivalent 
in the mind of the usual beginning student. It is the reviewer’s opinion that even 
those students acquainted with Latin gain nothing from the Latin phrases which 
they would not gain from the English equivalents. In individual sentences suffi- 
cient emphasis is achieved by the clarity of expression typical of the work, while 
the book as a whole engenders proper respect for the field by the very evident 
value of its contents. 

If asked to name important topics not sufficiently stressed by the book, many 
would mention differentiation of method for varying ability levels, adaptation of 
procedure to the unit concept, and the influence of the radio. 

The chief weakness of the book, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the treatment of 
testing and examining. Portions of that chapter mar an otherwise excellent con- 
tribution. The discussion of reliability, by failing to stress the nature of the 
item, would suggest to the uninformed that the chief means of attaining reliabil- 
ity in a test is to increase the number of items. The median is treated on page 
250 in only three sentences, each of which falls far short of the standard set by 
the book. The rules stated on page 250 for calculating the standard deviation do 
not include all terms used on the following page in the problem there presented. 
The treatment of ‘Determining point scores” on page 246-47 is confusing rather 
than convincing. It is implied on pages 252 and 253 that relative standing in a 
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class is the sole basis for marking, no reference being made to norms. In addition 
to misleading beginning students of education, some portions of this chapter offer 
persons already prejudiced against the profession the opportunity to render 


caustic criticism. 
J. G. Umstatrp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Financial implications of the 6-3-3 plan of organization—The junior high 
school has for years been accepted as an improved form of administrative or- 
ganization offering peculiar opportunities for the adjustment of curriculums and 
instruction to the nature and needs of pupils in Grades VII-IX. As an effective 
unit of school organization, it is supported by an extensive literature which at- 
tests the validity of its foundations in terms of the laws of child development 
and of learning and which furnishes ample evidence of gratifying achievements 
in the numerous school systems in which it has been established. Under the 
stimulus of these favorable writings, the junior high school movement has de- 
veloped rapidly, as reforms in educational procedure go. There has been a per- 
ceptible resistance in some quarters, however, because of the apparent higher 
cost of the organization called for by the standard specifications of a junior high 
school. Moreover, such reports of investigations of junior high school costs as 
have appeared have supported rather than discredited this assumption. The 
first thoroughgoing analysis of the financial implications of the junior high school 
plan of organization‘ furnishes objective evidence that such organization is not 
inherently more expensive than the 8-4 plan and explains how the several cost 
factors may operate to produce higher or lower levels of expenditure under either 
type of organization. 

The plan of this study includes three separate comparisons of the cost effects 
of the 6-3-3 type of organization as opposed to the 8-4 plan. The first compari- 
son is made between the financial support accorded Grades VII-IX and both 
the higher and the lower grade units of organization in 107 school systems pro- 
viding for all pupils in Grades VII-IX in separately organized junior high school 
units. These school systems are in cities in six eastern states with populations 
of five thousand or more. The second comparison is between per pupil costs in 
forty-two 6-3-3 systems and forty-seven 8-4 systems as a whole. The third 
comparison is made between per pupil costs in Grades VII-IX in twelve systems 
of the 6-3-3 type and an equal number of the 8-4 type, the two groups being 
matched in terms of number of pupils, type of community, wealth per pupil, and 
geographical location. In the second and the third comparisons all cities were 
selected from the state of Massachusetts because of convenience in securing the 
necessary data. In all comparisons expenditures for capital outlay and debt 
service are excluded. 

* Wilbur I. Gooch, Junior High School Costs. Teachers College Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, No. 604. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. x+ 
160. $1.75. 
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The first analysis shows that average per pupil costs in the junior high school 
unit of 6-3-3 systems are approximately midway between the cost level of the 
elementary school and that of the senior high school. While a wide range ap- 
pears in per pupil costs in junior high schools, there is a high correlation between 
these costs and the per pupil costs in both elementary-school and senior high 
school units in the 107 systems considered. The inference is that the level of cost 
in the junior high school unit is determined by the same factors which determine 
the financial support of the other organization units in each community. 

The second comparative analysis shows that the average cost per pupil for 
current expenses of the school system as a whole is slightly lower in 6-3-3 sys- 
tems than in those which have retained the 8-4 plan. Moreover, the third analy- 
sis shows that in 6-3-3 systems the cost in Grades VII-IX bears approximately 
the same ratios to the cost in elementary-school grades and to the cost in senior 
high school grades as are found in comparisons of the same grade groups of 8-4 
systems. In interpretation of these findings, the author declares that ‘the de- 
termination of whether or not a system shall remain 8-4 or shift to the 6-3-3 
plan must rest upon considerations other than those of a financial nature, so far 
as current expense is concerned” (p. 151). 

A section of the report explains the significant features of junior high school 
programs and discusses the effect of these features on cost. It appears from this 
analysis that, while certain features of the junior high school program tend to 
increase the cost of schooling for the pupils concerned, these same features are 
likely to be even more costly when provided under the 8-4 plan. In the main, 
cost differences are accounted for in terms of differences in salaries paid and in 
size of classes. The salary factor is a matter of policy and may be so determined 
as to tend toward higher or toward lower per pupil costs in a reorganized sys- 
tem. Gooch finds that class size can be more effectively controlled in the aver- 
age 6-3-3 than in the average 8-4 situation, because of the concentration of 
upper-grade pupils in fewer units under the former plan. He therefore concludes 
that “‘the 6-3-3 type of organization provides a situation which, if clearly recog- 
nized and intelligently administered, will probably permit the provision of edu- 
cational offerings characteristic of the junior high school idea at a lower per 
pupil cost in the 6-3-3 than in the 8-4 organization” (p. 159). 

The report indicates that the study has been carefully made, and that prac- 
tically all significant factors have been appropriately dealt with. A valuable 
addition to this study of current costs would be an analysis of the relative cost 
of housing under the two plans of organization. As it stands, the report provides 
a definite answer to a question which school authorities generally have had to 
consider on the basis of assumption rather than in the light of dependable evi- 


dence. 
NELSON B. HENRY 


Housing the junior college in California.—With the federal amendment re- 
garding non-employment of children below the age of eighteen, with increased 
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attention to adult education, and with such reorganizations of universities as 
has taken place at the University of Minnesota and the University of Chicago to 
care for the first two years of education after the student has finished high school, 
future attention of the educational world will be largely focused on the junior 
college. Such a book as that by Hardesty,' in which is considered the housing 
problem of junior colleges in California, is likely to receive careful consideration. 

The author bases his conclusions on a survey of the housing problem of thirty- 
two junior colleges in California, twenty-one of which he visited in person. He 
devotes a separate chapter to each of the following topics: the curriculum in re- 
lation to the housing problem; class size; the classroom; library, auditorium, and 
cafeteria; locker facilities; office needs and provisions; the relation of housing to 
other school units; and the junior-college site. These discussions are illustrated 
by detailed application to the junior college at Santa Monica. Among his recom- 
mendations are that most schools with enrolments of over four hundred be 
housed separately, that increased attention be given toward making the library 
the educational center, that the policy with respect to class size determine the 
size and the type of the classroom, and that increased attention be given to the 
terminal function of the junior college. 

Eighteen of the junior colleges studied were housed with the high schools, 
while fourteen were housed separately. The opinions of 90.6 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators of the junior colleges secured through means of a questionnaire 
were in favor of separate housing, largely because student morale is better under 
such an arrangement. The findings indicate that, on the whole, the thirty-two 
junior colleges have failed to provide the minimum library space recommended 
by the Junior College Section of the American Library Association. 

The median class size in the twenty-one schools visited was from 16 in music 
to 37 in the social studies, although in five schools class size ranged, in one sub- 
ject only, from 100 to 150, exclusive of physical education. The plan of the 
University of Minnesota and of the University of Chicago in combining all stu- 
dents taking a subject into one lecture course will be watched with interest. 

Finally, the author recommends that the junior colleges of California offer 
curriculums calculated to realize more effectively than they now do the terminal 
function of education. Too often students reaching the senior year of high school 
express their intention of going to college when there is little likelihood that they 
will be able to do so. The terminal or vocational course in junior college ends 
with the period of the junior college. It would be far better that the students 
realize this fact and plan their courses to end accordingly. 

California leads all the states in the number of junior colleges, and practices 
in this state will be watched with interest. The author devotes attention to the 
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influence of guidance and adult education on the building program, which un- 
til this time has been more or less neglected but which must receive much more 
attention if the functions of the junior college are to be realized. 


Epwin S. 
Wricut City Junior COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


The program of studies in the National Survey of Secondary Education —The 
monograph under review! deals with two matters: (1) the trend of subjects of- 
fered and required by junior and senior high schools and the enrolments therein 
and (2) practices employed by various secondary schools in registering pupils 
and preparing class schedules. 

It is the first of these subjects which is of major interest and with which this 
review will be chiefly concerned. However, lest the treatment which the volume 
gives the second subject should not receive the attention that it merits, the 
reviewer here suggests that any principal or any of his assistants can ill afford to 
pass by the opportunity made possible by the section to compare the methods of 
registration and schedule-making in his school with those in other schools. These 
are matters which are often characterized by much “blundering through,” a 
portion of which might be eliminated if principals would carefully study these 
pages. 

While there have been frequent studies of high-school offerings (the authors 
list twenty-six which they consider important), the treatment in this volume is 
so much more comprehensive than anything heretofore available that the other 
studies will from now on be of little more than historical importance. For several 
years to come there should be no need for circularizing high-school principals 
with questionnaires asking what subjects are offered, required, and elected. The 
saving in time made possible by this one item more than justifies the work in- 
volved in the study. 

In the junior high school field the two most common changes which have 
taken place in the past decade have been (1) a large increase in the time devoted 
to “socializing integrative activities” and (2) the development of fused courses 
in the fields of science, social science, mathematics, and English. The authors 
believe that the data reveal a number of specific changes over the interval which 
indicate an abandonment of the traditional conception of the secondary school 
as an institution to train pupils for admittance to college. As a result, grammar, 
algebra, ancient history, and physical geography have given way, to a consider- 
able extent, to correlated English, general mathematics, correlated social studies, 
and general science. 

Various studies of the senior high school are reported indicating the changes 
in programs of studies which have taken place over different periods of time, 

* A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The Program of Studies. Na- 
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ranging up to forty years. The outstanding change in programs of studies over 
this period has been an increase of approximately 500 per cent in the number of 
courses offered. The authors report that “a total of 419 distinct courses are list- 
ed” (p. 133). While this expansion has resulted in a considerable enrichment of 
the curriculum and has given some help in caring for individual differences, it has 
not been so fruitful as the figures would indicate. Indeed, to a considerable de- 
gree it would seem that this expansion has been a mere trial-and-error method of 
attempting to meet the needs of a new type of pupil in the secondary school and 
has served as a means of escaping the responsibility of building a really new and 
adequate program. 

The authors report the following changes from 1890 to 1930 in the distribu- 
tion of work taken in secondary schools by graduates: English, 13.1 per cent to 
21.3 per cent; social studies, 10.9 per cent to 16.3 per cent; foreign languages, 38.7 
per cent to 17.6 per cent; mathematics, 16.0 per cent to 13.5 per cent; science, 
17.7 per cent to 10.1 per cent; non-academic subjects, 3.6 per cent to 21.2 per 
cent. 

In conclusion, the authors report that they discern “indications of an impend- 
ing series of revolutionary changes in the program of studies in the secondary 
school” (p. 277). Among those which they suggest may occur are the following: 
a completion of secondary education in two years less time than at present, 
abandonment of Carnegie units, more adequate provision for guidance in senior 
high schools, increased enrolments in science, placing stress on work in mathe- 
matics and foreign languages ‘‘only for pupils who have need and ability to 
understand them” (p. 279), and a better working relation between colleges and 
secondary schools. 

The profession of secondary education is deeply indebted to those responsible 
for the studies made available in this volume for their searching analysis of the 
trend—or, perhaps, drift—which has characterized the program of studies dur- 
ing the past decades. 

C. L. CusHMAN 
DENVER PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


A simple treatment of adolescent psychology.—If all the students in all the de- 
partments of education and training schools in Christendom were given an op- 
portunity to speak their minds on the faults and the weaknesses of the present 
content of the courses of training for beginning teachers, the venerable criticism 
that much of the material is of a pedantic and impractical nature would prob- 
ably be found with embarrassing frequency. Not only is it true that authors 
have written all too often for their colleagues rather than for their students, but, 
even when the material has been within the comprehension range of the begin- 
ning student, it has sometimes been of such a theoretical and impractical nature 
as to seem to the student almost grotesque. If, in reading Arlitt’s treatment of 
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the psychology of adolescence, one is tempted at times to feel that the discussion 
is at once naive, dogmatic, and comparatively sparsely documented, the answer 
is immediately forthcoming in the obvious fact that the book is written for stu- 
dents and not for critical co-workers in the field and that the effort is not so 
much to give a complete historical and experimental justification of each point 
as to interpret for prospective teachers the fairly well-established data in the 
field. 

The book begins with a discussion of the ““Physical Changes at Adolescence.” 
It is in this chapter and in the following chapter on instinct that the meritorious 
factors of the book are least in evidence. The treatment of the physical changes 
of adolescence is comparatively short, conservative, and drawn from the tradi- 
tional authorities, such as Baldwin. As is usual, however, the educational sig- 
nificance or value is touched only by implication, if at all. What difference does 
it make if a teacher knows that pupils have a pineal gland if no clues are given as 
to the symptomology of its malfunction—clues which a teacher might conceiv- 
ably recognize and do something about? 

The chapter on “Instinctive Tendencies” is traditional and would doubtless 
cause considerable pain to those trained in some of our modern schools of psy- 
chology. For one desiring a bilateral view of such an “entity” as the instinct of 
gregariousness, for example, a book like Floyd H. Allport’s Social Psychology 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924) should be read in conjunction with Ar- 
litt’s book. Only in the discussion under the caption “The Tendency To Do as 
Others Do” has Mrs. Arlitt shown any indication of an inclination to avoid a 
traditional treatment. 

The second major group of chapters (iv—vii, inclusive) is given over to a dis- 
cussion of the emotional life at adolescence. In spite of a semi-anecdotal style 
and the forced condensation of many of the topics, this section is both interesting 
and valuable. The chapter “Adolescent Escape and Defense Mechanisms’’ is 
especially to be commended. The weakest part of the thesis, at least from the 
standpoint of certain schools of psychology, in this group of chapters and the 
following one is the unnecessary introduction of consciousness as an explanatory 
principle. For example: “It is a well-known fact that consciousness exists in 
varying degrees of clearness. If one may use the older form of discussion made 
familiar by the writers of psychological texts, one may assume five levels of con- 
sciousness, each of which merges into the next imperceptibly” (p. 68). Following 
the two chapters on “Emotional Maturing” comes a series of three chapters on 
the learning, memory, and intelligence of adolescence. The content in these 
chapters, as in some of the others, is traditional. Some experimental materia! is 
cited, most of which, however, is not of recent date. 

The discussion of mental growth is followed by two chapters on personality, 
and the first reference in the former chapter, from J. B. Watson’s Behaviorism 
(New York: W. W. Norton Co., Inc., 1930), seems strangely out of place, fol- 

1 Ada Hart Arlitt, Adolescent Psychology. Chicago: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. 
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lowing the frequent allusions to consciousness in the preceding discussions of 
emotions and learning. The discussion of ““Disturbances in Adolescent Personal- 
ity”’ is rather full, but it ends with the peculiar statement, “It cannot be said too 
strongly that no attempt at diagnosis of personality disturbances should be 
made by the layman, the teacher, or the beginning student of psychology or 
psychiatry” (p. 198). One wonders why, in the face of this statement, such an 
item as the lengthy section from Adolf Meyer on the pathogenesis of dementia 
praecox was included on pages 189-91, since, from the standpoint of the author, 
the task of the teacher is the development of habits which will prevent personal- 
ity maladjustments. It would seem more to the point to center the discussions, 
not in the symptoms of maladjustment, but in the elements necessary in a pro- 
gram of preventive hygiene. The reviewer is able to agree only partially with the 
statement that the teacher should never attempt diagnosis of personality dis- 
turbances. In the first place, it is possible to recognize deviation without at- 
tempting a cure, and some would contend that it is the teacher’s job to make at 
least a preliminary diagnosis with a view to transmitting the case to a profession- 
al psychiatrist. Furthermore, in many out-of-the-way communities it is diag- 
nosis by the teacher or nothing. 

The last two chapters of the book are on “‘Moral and Religious Development 
at Adolescence” and ‘‘The Hygiene of Adolescence.” The chapter on “The Hy- 
giene of Adolescence”’ is exceptionally good and contains a definitive and ex- 
plicit program of positive suggestions which might well be read by every parent 
and teacher. 

The book abounds with really original and charming illustrative stories, most 
aptly chosen. These are of the sort which should be especially attractive to be- 
ginning students and should serve to clarify many otherwise involved points. 

In view of the comparatively small number of references given and the pub- 
lication date of 1933, one would have expected a more representative sampling 
of recent material. One wonders also, especially bearing in mind the point of 
view of some of the chapters, how such a book as Frederick Elmer Bolton’s Ado- 
lescent Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1931) could have been completely 
omitted from reference. G. Stanley Hall is not mentioned. 

In spite of what this or other reviews might say with regard to some of the 
technical or theoretical shortcomings of the book, it is entirely possible that a 
beginning student would have as adequate a comprehension of the subject after 
reading this textbook as he would have after perusal of a more scholarly, tech- 
nical, and elaborate treatment, such as, for example, that given by Professor 
Brooks (Fowler D. Brooks, The Psychelogy of Adolescence. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1929). 
FRANCIS F. POWERS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Dictation materials for shorthand teachers.—The teacher of shorthand has done 
only part of his job when he has trained a skilful and rapid shorthand penman. 
By means of dictation materials and transcription practice he provides oppor- 
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tunities for the application of shorthand principles and improves facility in writ- 
ing; but he is also expected to develop appreciation of good diction; he must call 
attention to good illustrations of the technique of letter-writing and bring the 
pupil to appreciate effective business letters; and he must look for materials 
that will develop in the pupil all that is covered by the term “occupational in- 
telligence.”” In short, he is expected to make of the pupil a stenographer rather 
than merely another writer of shorthand. 

It is natural that this attention to the extended function of dictation materi- 
als should greatly improve the textbooks in the field as they appear. Concentra- 
tion on words of high frequency follows as a matter of course. Letters illustrate 
practices and activities common to a wide variety of businesses. Articles and 
letters have content value that makes them worthy of study and class discus- 
sion, and the inclusion of instructions to teachers improves classroom teaching 
by making available good teaching devices. 

A recent textbook’ illustrates many of these improvements and presents some 
unique features. It presents, in order progressive as to difficulty, a wide variety 
of dictation materials, including notably (1) letters from the New York Regents’ 
examinations (Shorthand II); (2) a section in which several complete business 
transactions are traced, the letters connected with each appearing in sequence, 
so that each letter may be studied with reference to the whole transaction of 
which it is a part; and (3) a section devoted to articles on aspects of business 
about which the stenographer should be thinking. A well-constructed index is 
another valuable feature of the book, which makes it possible for the teacher to 
find quickly dictation material on any desired topic or material of any desired 
length. 

The author believes that the stenographer should be trained to grasp the 
content of a letter as it is dictated to him and introduces the practice of directing 
the pupil’s attention to the content by means of « question at the end of each 
letter. Shorthand teachers will not agree on the worth of this practice, but, even 
so, the questions are helpful in that they suggest to teachers additional values 
which should come from dictation and transcription activities. 

As yet it is possible to secure the book with plates and dictionary in Isaac 
Pitman shorthand only. A Gregg edition is promised by the publishers some- 


time during the year. 
J. M. TRYTTEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Training a secretary.—The fact that the term “secretary” is applied “to posi- 
tions ranging from high governmental and executive posts to those requiring 
little more than stenographic ability’’ (p. 3) perhaps accounts for the slow prog- 
ress made in the organization of materials to be used in the training of secre- 
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taries. Some of the early textbooks on secretarial training treat only of the rou- 
tine knowledges and techniques which are now acquired in a junior business 
course; others treat of dictation, transcription, and form, which are generally 
acquired in a course in stenography. Within the last ten years, however, em- 
phasis has been placed on secretarial duties involving responsibility, as well as 
information and skill. Some textbooks present these activities as a unit, while 
others attempt to correlate these activities with actual working conditions in 
various types of businesses. 

A recent textbook‘ contains not only the commonly included units on secre- 
tarial activities, such as “Office Reference Books,” “The Telephone,” “Other 
Means of Communication,” ‘‘Office Machines,” but also such units as ‘‘Collect- 
ing and Organizing Material—Itineraries, Graphs, Scrapbooks, Addresses, Re- 
ports” and “The Personal Efficiency of the Secretary.” Each unit is followed by 
questions for class discussion and “Secretarial Assignments,” deemed necessary 
in developing the “‘initiative and power of thought which are essential to the suc- 
cessful secretary” (p. iii). Four review projects at the end of the book afford op- 
portunity for the student ‘té determine how satisfactorily he can apply his 
knowledges and skills in various types of businesses. 

Unfortunately, all but six or eight of the cuts in the book are of equipment 
and materials that are, or should be, in the secretarial-training laboratory. How- 
ever, the book is well written and contains pertinent and practical information. 
The secretarial assignments and the review projects should be of interest to 
those responsible for the secretarial curriculum at the secondary-school or the 


college level. 
ANN BREWINGTON 


The school paper as an organ for expression.—The teaching of journalism in 
high schools has been attacked frequently on the ground that its vocational em- 
phasis is out of place in the secondary school. Journalism teachers have denied 
consistently the existence of a vocational aspect as the primary motive in the 
teaching of journalism at the secondary-school level. Otto and Marye? suggest 
the vocational aim but classify it as secondary. They believe that the funda- 
mental purpose of the high-school course in journalism is to encourage the pupil 
to express his ideas clearly and concisely. 

High-school teachers of journalism will welcome this revised edition of Otto’s 
earlier volume, a book which is firmly established in the field of scholastic jour- 
nalism. Three new chapters have been added, and the entire manuscript has 
been brought up to date by the substitution of timely illustrations and models. 

The authors state in the Preface that the course should heighten the pupil’s 
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sensitiveness to his social environment and offer him the school paper as an or- 
gan of expression. In an effort to aid teachers of journalism in their immediate 
problem of publishing a school paper, this book has enlarged on Otto’s earlier 
chapter on publishing a high-school newspaper. Nearly half of the Otto and 
Marye book is devoted to the presentation of the problems and techniques of 
scholastic journalism. 

One of the outstanding chapters is that giving the story of American journal- 
ism. Although necessarily brief, it provides an excellent summary of the de- 
velopment of the fourth estate in this nation. It seems to be slightly out of place, 
however, as it appears as the initial chapter in Part Two, which deals with the 
publishing of the school paper. It might have been placed more appropriately 
as the concluding chapter of Part One or perhaps as one of the introductory 
chapters of the volume. The authors have provided an adequate amount of 
material for group activities and individual study assignments. 

Some teachers of journalism and advisers of publications may question the 
positiveness with which the authors suggest that the staff adviser should occupy 
the position of chief copyreader and check over all copy. In those high schools 
in which the newspaper is merely a convenient outlet for the English depart- 
ment, the faculty adviser will be expected to serve in the suggested position of 
copyreader. In some schools, however, the school paper is the recognized organ 
of pupil opinion, and pupils are held responsible, not for the editorial copy, but 
rather for the printed publication. There is much to be said in favor of pupil 
responsibility in contrast with adviser responsibility in the publication of a 


school newspaper. 
R. E. BLACKWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
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